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Safeway, the world’s second largest retail 
food concern, set a new record for sales and nearly doubled 
1952 earnings in this first post-war year of normal 
competitive business conditions. 


@ Safeway’'s 2,037 retail stores are located in 23 States 
tial ORS WY Wiel ale Moll Glelalelollolall aden alata -1 3 


NET SALES TOP 1952 


r Wi allan arelal-Mial:h Me tie) d-t Mev 7-1d- MU lalol-1 ai delaltiatlallelaime| mm Z-te) 
end and specifications were completed or in process of 


completion for 121 additional stores. 


@ In 1953, Safeway contributed $6,700,619 in the form of 
city, county, school and local district taxes toward the 
falels meh ai lelae) rnment. In addition, it paid $21,231,592 
as income, sales, excise, franchise and social security taxes 


to the state and federal governments 


@ Excellent employee relations were maintained all year. 
Liberal group insurance, retirement and profit-sharing 
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Here’s How Each $100 of Safeway’s Income 
Was Used 


in 1953 . in 1952 

————_ Paid out to Farmers and other ie ah ——_———_ 
of Goods and Expended for Manufac- 

$84.70 turing and Warehousing $85.85 

7.41 Paid out in Salaries, Wages and Bonuses 7.44 


Paid out for Operating Supplies and 
4.88 other Expenses 4.41 


1 41 Paid out for Local, State and Federal 1 12 
-. Taxes e 


71 Set aside to cover Depreciation 69 ; ; oor 
283 Profit for Stockholders and Surplus 45 he doe cit el Bhs ae | 


06 Paid out as Compensation to Elected 04 
“ Officers 


$100.00 $100.00 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
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SAFEWAY STORES, 
INCORPORATED 


10 Year Comparative Record of Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated and all Subsidiaries Consolidated 


Net Assets Book value Dividends Pd. Net Earnings 
Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
Common Common Common 
Stock* Stock* Stock* 


- + $ 62,564,498 $16.40 $1.00 $1.63 LIBRARIAN, SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 
- + + 63,604,685 16.97 1.00 1.59 P. O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 
vaaenas mere wa sos Please send copy of your 1953 Annual Report 
81,972,829 24.44 1.00 3.50 
91,236,990 28.22 1.25 5.04 : NAME 
115,215,274 29.76 2.40 5.20 
113,821,747 29.58 2.40 2.26 
132,273,480 29.03 2.40 2.01 


138,196,700 335 31.23 2.40 4.31 ZONE STATE 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12, 1945 3-for-1 split. 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 8714¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable June 10, 1954 to share own- 
ers of record at the close of business 
May 27, 1954. 


CHARLES P. HART 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


'New York, New York, April 30, 1954 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


¢ @O.R ©: 6 28 ATF §-O 8 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 








$= Gpo= 
(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 78 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 30, 1954, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1954. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
May 24, 1954, ‘ 
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1 Send for “Tax Exempt vs. Tax- ai 
I able Bonds:’ Helps to determine‘? 
which is more profitable for | 

your situation. No obligation. 


| 3 
I HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc | 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
Ie ee 











Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
comed. Write today for Booklet FD. It’s free. 
Vantage Press, Inc. @ 120 W. 3ist St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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Cities Service 
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of its vast estate... 








Eleven million acres of prospective oil and gas lands in the United States 
and Canada—in addition to holdings in South America, Egypt, and the 
Middle East—are under lease or owned outright by 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 





See earnings are one of the prin- 
cipal yardsticks used in deciding 
whether the price of a given stock is 
too low or too high, the selection of 
specific equities for investment is 
necessarily based to a large extent on 
the study of past, current and pros- 
pective future profits. Some years 
ago, this task was complicated by a 
tendency for many companies to seri- 
ously understate their depreciation 
charges and thereby inflate reported 
profits. If accepted uncritically the 
stated earnings thus resulting could 
lead to excessively high prices for 
the issues involved, both absolutely 
and in relation to other stocks whose 
profits were computed on a more real- 
istic basis. 


Change of Pace 


More recently, an opposite ten- 
dency has been apparent. During the 
early postwar years, some organiza- 
tions deducted larger amounts for 
depreciation in their reports to stock- 
holders than were permitted on their 
tax returns in an effort to make al- 
lowance for the fact that depreciation 
based on the low original cost of facil- 
ities acquired before the war was not 
adequate to provide funds for replace- 
ments at the higher current level of 
costs. This practice has nearly died 
out now, but has been replaced by 
another having the same result. 

When the Korean War broke out, 
an urgent need arose for expansion 
of capacity in many defense and de- 
fense-related industries. In order to 
provide both the incentive and the 
funds for this expansion, Congress 
revived the highly successful World 
War II system permitting new facili- 
ties certified by the Government to be 
essential for defense to be amortized 
for tax purposes over a period of five 
years rather than the fifteen or twenty 
years implicit in normal depreciation 
rates. This expedient enabled a com- 
pany to recover the cost of new plant 
and equipment tax-free within five 
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Numerous companies are understating! current éarning 





Fred S. Frater 


years and thus encouraged industry 
to invest its own money in facilities 
even though these might possess little 
usefulness after the emergency ended. 

Most enterprises charging off de- 
fense plants at a 20 per cent rate in 
their tax returns did the same in their 
reports to stockholders. In most cases, 
this made little difference in results 
for 1950 or 1951, but charges in ex- 
cess of normal depreciation rates were 
heavy in 1952 and 1953, since many 
projects were completed by then. For 
the past two years, each million dol- 
lars of excess amortization has meant 
a saving in Federal taxes of $520,000 
(or $820,000 for a firm subject to 
EPT) and a reduction in net income 
of $480,000 or $180,000, respectively. 


The tax saving is, of course, partly 


“amortization deducted 


An Overlooked Earnings Factor 


i 


power because of accelerated amottization. Profits 


would be increased if normal depreciation were used 


borrowed from future years. Assume 
a company completed at the end of 
1951 a $10 million facility with a nor- 
mal life of twenty years during which 
it should provide annual earnings of 
$3 million before amortization. After 
depreciation at a five per cent rate, 
taxable income would thus be $2.5 
million a year and net income initially 
$1.2 million, assuming no EPT. But 
it amortization were taken at a twenty 
per cent rate, taxable income would 
be only $1 million and net only 
$480,000 in each of the first five 
years. Thereafter, with the plant 
completely written off, taxable income 
would be $3 million and net $1,440,- 
000 annually, unless the tax rate 
changed. Thus, earnings would be 
understated for the first five years and 
overstated for the last fifteen. 


An Unclear Future 


Quite a few companies tell their 
stockholders the amount of defense 
in their in- 
come statements, but only a few state 
the amount by which it exceeds de- 
preciation at normal rates. In the for- 
mer cases, it is necessary to estimate 
the amount of the excess; assuming 
that normal depreciation would be 
taken at a six per cent rate, 70 per 
cent of total defense amortization 
would be excess. 

Making this assumption where nec- 
essary, the understatement of 1953 in- 
come varies considerably among the 
larger enterprises representing the 
industries which have accounted for 
most of the tax-aided expansion. The 
understatement amounts to less than 
one per cent of reported earnings for 
Boeing Airplane, Douglas Aircraft, 
du Pont, General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors, and not too much more 
than this for Lockheed, Westinghouse 
Electric and Standard Oil (Indiana). 
It exceeds three per cent of reported 
net for National Steel, Inland Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel and Union Carbide, 


Please turn to page 26 
3 





Automation—A New 


Business Maker 


¥ 


Employment of electronic controls in mass production 


is being extended to boost efficiency and offset high 


labor costs. New devices are being rapidly developed 


kK: since the dawn age invention 
of the wheel, man has sought to 
replace muscle by machinery. But 
most machinery still had to be guided 
by the eye, the brain, and muscular 
coordination. The trend today is to 
substitute automatic devices for all 
human effort, and operators and engi- 
neers have begun to speak of a new 
industrial revolution. 

The spectacle of hundreds and even 
thousands of workers swarming upon 
an industrial plant is still somewhat 
familiar today but the time may come 
when this cyclical traffic will taper off 
to a trickle. The factory will become 
less of a beehive and more like one 
great machine, and it will perhaps be 
lonesome inside. 

But “automation,” as it is called, is 
less of a revolution than an extension 
of ideas and methods which have been 
adopted in some degree ever since the 
administration of George Washing- 
ton. It is known, for example, that 
back in the 1790s, a completely auto- 
matic flour mill, powered by a water 
wheel, ground grain at a rate of 300 
bushels an hour untouched by human 
hand. Today, however, there are 
devices for the automatic function of 
tons upon tons of machinery which 
can handle many different kinds of 
materials, and guided by a robot 
Merlin they start and go, adjust for 
errors or shrewdly prevent same, 
inspect and reject sub-quality work, 
and transfer their partially finished 
product to other machines which may 
finish the job and give it a send-off 
toward the packaging and shipping 
department. 

New applications of automation are 
still being cited even though they are 
coming to be numbered in the 
thousands. Since these operations are 
based upon a sound economic princi- 

ple—more production at less cost and 
with less sweat—the tide will gather 
force, and in time will take possession 
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shaw-Fulton and Square D are 
prominent in the first field. Cross 
Company, Snyder Tool & Engineer- 
ing and Jones & Lamson are primar- 
ily machine tool makers both in and 
apart from the automation field. The 

















a—Years ended September 30. b—Years ended October 31. c—Years ended June 30. e—Year-end 
dividend of $1.25 January 8, 1954. s—Plus stock. 
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first two especially may be considered inst 
pioneers which can make single fare 
machines costing one or two million 
dollars but which will earn that much fg Ree 
in a surprisingly short time. Master 
Electric, and Reliance Electric & a 
of nearly every type of plant. Of Engineering, which make electric t 
course the key to the whole idea is motors, must also be listed inasmuch cocic 
competition, which literally is forcing as controls are of little or no use apli: 
investment in automatic installations without a motor. earl 
that pay off not merely for one plant There are other important pro-fM of / 
or one company but for an entire ducers for automation such as Gen- ings 
industry. eral Electric, International Business stan 
To cite merely a few examples, Machines, Remington Rand, Emer-§ the 
giant tools activated by electronic son Electric, Minneapolis-Honeywelll rese 
controls are at work in the automobile and Westinghouse, but to such com-§ fast: 
industry, in iron foundries and in panies this kind of business is not sof field 
steel. Even the Federal Government, important in respect to their totalf,, 
which seldom has shown reluctance sales. Sales of five of the nine com- By 
in adding workers to its payroll, is panies included in the statistical table S 
replacing men with automation in the have steadily risen during the last arly 
Tennessee Valley Authority opera- three years, and earning power is erat 
tion, where completed installations generally robust. Square D made less ass: 
are expected to save more than half last year on increased sales because of § hor 
a million dollars a year. But possibly higher labor costs (which amounted ff ass 
because of the labor angle, there are to 41.6 cents on every dollar of its anc 
more installations which are not 1953 income vs. 37.5 cents in 1952). pul 
being talked about just now than But at the same time, Square D’s§ pre 
those which are. In any event there custom-built control panels “make § fin: 
will be fewer manpower shortages in automation of industry a reality,” says § apy 
the future, and the national defense that company, and presumably in the qui 
will be strengthened to the degree future may do more to save labor Th 
that America’s industrial automation expense for the maker which, like ad 
keeps well ahead of slave labor and _ most of the others, has been expand- § ho 
work done by human automatons. ing at a rapid rate since the war. to 
Companies which in some degree Robertshaw-Fulton is building a $2.5 § cla 
can measure their current progress by million controls plant in California § th: 
the extension of automation fall prin- which will double the space of its fa 
cipally into three classes—makers of present plant, and which will employ 
electronic instruments and controls, 900 more people. For until more §j lo: 
tool makers, and manufacturers of space becomes available, some of § 4S 
electric motors. Consolidated Engi- these companies will be utilizing § hi 
neering, Cutler-Hammer, Robert- square footage in the aisles. > 
Companies Participating in Plant Automation va 
-——— Sales . 7 
Millions --Earned Per Share— --Dividends— Recent Sd 
Company 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953. 1952 1953. Price Mm a. 
Consolidated Eng’g.... $5.6 $8.0 $14.1 $0.67 $0.56 $0.57 $0.40 $0.40 16 By, 
Cross Company ....... a3.5 a5.4 a7.1 a0.65 a1.50 al.99 None None 16 
Cutler-Hammer ...... 61.7 62.1 62.5 6.12 5.81 5.69 2.50 2.50 57 a 
Jones & Lamson ...... 6.1 273 27 7.49 12.30 12.51 3.25 e2.00 45 ri 
Master Electric ....... 19.3 16.8 19.2 2.78 2.20 2.24 1.60 s1.60 23 in 
Reliance Electric ..... b33.3 b38.6 b36.8 b4.01 b3.97 b4.01. s1.60 1.70 32 
Robertshaw-Fulton ... 48.3 50.0 57.6 2.25 191 1.90> 1.50 1.50 *20 
Snyder Tool & Eng’g.. ¢5.9 9.9 ¢7.7 1.61 c2.80 1.50 0.40 0.50 12 t 
Syeere Do. . oc nsccsas 59.8 55.5 59.0 3.87 3.26 3.01 2.05 2.05 35 
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pee and loan associations, pat- 
terned after the early building 
societies in Great Britain, were est- 
ablished in the United States as 
early as 1831 during the presidency 
of Andrew Jackson. Today, the sav- 
ings and loans—which are the ‘out- 
standing specialists in home credit in 
the American financial system—rep- 
resent one of the most important and 
fastest-growing segments of the thrift 
field. 


"By Any Other Name" 


Savings and loans are also famili- 
arly (and legally) known as coop- 
erative banks, building and loan 
associations, savings associations, 
homestead associations, and building 
associations. Independently managed 
and operated and chartered under 
public laws, the associations have 
provided over one-third of all private 
financing since 1930. The funds of 
approximately seven savers are re- 
quired in order to finance one home. 
Thus the savings and loans, which 
advanced more than $30 billion of 
home loans in the 1941-1951 period 
to nearly eight million families, can 
claim much of the credit for the fact 
that more than half of this country’s 
families own their own homes. 

In 1953, the nation’s savings and 
loan associations increased their total 
assets by 18 per cent to an all-time 
high of $26.8 billion, according to 
the National Savings & Loan League. 
The $3.6 billion increase in savings 
and loan accounts last year was 
roughly double the gain in mutual 
savings bank deposits. At present, the 
associations and the mutual savings 
banks are fairly comparable in size 
among private financial institutions, 
ranking behind commercial banks and 
insurance companies. 

Shares in savings and loan associa- 
tions are paid dividends which may 
vary between a given rate for ordi- 
nary or irregular payments and a 
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Savings & Loan Shares 
Provide Steady Returns 


Institutions have proven a stable source of income and 
are a favored media for numerous classes of investors. 


Recent growth of the associations has been noteworthy 


slightly higher rate for systematic or 
regular payments. Holders of ac- 
counts in savings and loan associa- 
tions, as well as borrowers from these 
institutions, are members of the asso- 
ciations and are entitled to vote at an- 
nual and special meetings. The capi- 
tal of the savings and loans is entirely 
in the form of accounts owned by its 
members. 

An important difference between 
mutual savings banks and savings and 





Du Pont—Better Living 


loan institutions lies in the composi- 
tion of their assets. Mutual savings 
banks are large mortgage lenders, but 
also invest in corporate and municipal 
securities as well as in Governments. 
Savings and loan associations, on the 
other hand, customarily invest almost 
their entire capital in first mortgages 
on owner-occupied homes, though 
they may also invest in obligations 
of the United States and in shares of 
Federal Home Loan Banks. 

All Federal savings and loan insti- 
tutions must be members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System, which 
was created by Act of Congress in 
1932. Each association owns a portion 
of the capital stock of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of its district 
which, in turn, serves as a credit and 


supervisory agency for the associa- 
tions. Moreover, a Federal associa- 
tion may borrow up to 50 per cent of 
the sum of accumulated savings from 
the Home Loan Bank and only 10 
per cent from private sources, the 
combined total being limited to 50 
per cent. Basically, the purpose of the 
Home Loan Bank System is to pro- 
vide members with additional capital 
when required for withdrawals or for 
making home loans, thus lending flex- 
ibility to their operations. 

In addition to required membership 
in the Home Loan Bank System, 
each Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation must become a member of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation which insures savings up 
to $10,000 for each account. State 
chartered savings and loan institu- 
tions may also become members of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. (The latter corpor- 
ation, a permanent instrumentality of 
the United States Government, which 
owns its capital, does. not guarantee 
earnings or a specific rate of return.) 
Its function is similar to that of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—established by the Government 
to insure deposits of commercial and 
savings banks. 


Transfers to Reserves 


Federal savings and loans are re- 
quired at each dividend date to trans- 
fer to reserves at least five per cent 
of the association’s net earnings. 
Transfers to reserves must continue 
until the reserves equal 10 per cent 
of the outstanding capital of the as- 
sociation. In the event of default by 
an association insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, settlement of an insured 
account is made in cash or by making 
available an account in a new insured 
institution ; in the latter case, the in- 
sured member may leave his money 
in the new association or request its 
withdrawal. 

Accounts in savings and loan as- 
sociations are held not only by indi- 
viduals, but also by estates, insurance 
companies, private corporations, part- 
nerships, fraternal organizations, and 
religious and educational institutions. 
In most states, accounts in Federal 
associations are legal investments for 
trust funds. However, as in other 
fields of investment, knowledge of the 
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characteristics of a particular asso- 
ciation should be ascertained prior 
to the investment of funds. 

Because savings and loan associa- 
tions are closely identified with home 
loans and realty values, their require- 
ments for funds and the rates paid on 


accounts generally follow the trend 
of residential building activity. At 
present, the demand for funds is re- 
flected in rates of 2% per cent on 
savings and loan accounts in New 
York City,and somewhat higher rates 
elsewhere. One of the more interest- 





ing current aspects of these accounts 
is the possibility that under proposed 
Federal tax legislation, a recipient of 
dividends from a savings and loan 
association might have the same bene- 
fits as an investor receiving dividends 
from stocks. 


May Department Stores—A Sound Equity 


Company is in midst of major expansion program which 
should help expand sales and earnings. Considering record 


and prospects, stock at 29 seems reasonably priced 


bly managed May Department 

Stores has embarked on the most 
ambitious expansion program in its 
76-year history—an indication of the 
confidence this conservative concern 
has in the future course of our econo- 
my. Approximately $4.5 million was 
spent on the program in 1952, an- 
other $13 million last year and an 
additional $10 million will be spent 
this year; and still many of the addi- 
tions will not be completed until 1955. 

The company now operates ten ma- 
jor department stores with a total of 
5 small and 11 large branch units. 
The stores, many of which are the 
largest in town served, include: Fam- 
ous Barr in St. Louis—number one 
in size (12% stories) with two 
branches; Jay store and Taylor's 
in Cleveland; Kaufmann’s in Pitts- 
burgh; Strouss Hirshberg’s in 
Youngstown—with four small 
branches; O’Neil’s in Akron — six 
branches ; Martin’s in Sioux City; a 
May store in Baltimore and Denver ; 
plus the May group in Los Angeles. 
Of the latter, the Lakewood unit is 
one of the largest suburban depart- 
ment stores in the country. 

The first project to be completed 
is the 55 acre shopping center near 
Elyria, Ohio, which opened last 
month. The center will accommodate 
3,000 automobiles and the largest 
store will be operated by O’Neil’s. 
In St. Louis, Famous Barr will build 
the main store in the Northland 
Shopping Center. When the project 
is opened in 1955 it will accommodate 
5,000 cars and will be one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 
The May store in Los Angeles will 
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erect a large branch in the San Fer- 
nando Valley and the Denver store 
will be extensively modernized, in 
addition to building a branch unit in 
the new University Hills Shopping 
Center. The large units in Cleveland 
and Akron will be improved and the 
company is continuing its 50 per cent 
enlargement of Kaufmann’s. 

It is estimated that by 1956 when 
all these new facilities are expected 
to be in operation the company’s an- 
nual sales potential will be increased 
by $50 million. 

In total volume, May, with sales of 
$454.1 million last year, ranks behind 
J. C. Penney, Allied and Federated 
with sales of $1.1 billion, $516 mil- 
lion and $479 million respectively 
for 1953. With a 299 per cent 
increase in sales since 1940, the 
company has outpaced most of its 
competition, primarily because it ac- 
quired Kaufmann’s and Taylor's in 





May Department Stores 


*Earned 
*Sales Per fDivi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937..$107.3 $1.00 $1.06 165%— 8% 
1938.. 984 0.78 0.75 13%4—7% 
1939.. 103.9 0.90 0.75 134%—10% 
1940.. 1130 103 0.75 13%—9% 
1941.. 1349 094 0.75 14%4—10 
1942.. 151.8 0.92 0.75 l11%— 7% 
1943.. 1679 1.01 075 15 —9 
1944.. 181.7. 1.13 0.75 16%—13% 
1945.. 202.4 1.47 0.82  2634—16% 
1946.. 330.3 3.35 1.21 35 -—22% 
1947.. 358.0 2.98 1.50 2434—19% 
1948.. 407.3 3.22 1.50 23%—17% 
1949.. 392.9 2.90 150 24%4—19 
1950.. 416.7 3.46 1.50 291%4—22% 
1951.. 425.0 247 180 36 —28Y% 
1952.. 447.5 2.57 180  34Y4%—29% 
1953.. 454.1 2.62 1.80 32%—27% 





* Fiscal year ended January 31 of following 
year. + Dividends have been paid since 1911. 


1946 and Martin’s and Strouss 
Hirshberg’s in 1948-1949, 

In the 1947-1952 period, May’s 
operating margins, before deprecia- 
tion, averaged 9.4 per cent of sales, 
which compares very favorably with 
Penney (8.4 per cent), Allied (6 per 
cent) and Federated (8.1 per cent) 
for the same period. The company has 
carried down an average of 4.4 per 
cent of sales to net, compared with 
an average net return of 3.7 per cent 
for Penney, 3 per cent for Allied and 
3.8 per cent for Federated, which in- 
dicates that May has a better cushion 
for a possible business decline. 

May’s capital structure is some- 
what more conservative than the av- 
erage department store chain and the 
company maintains an ample working 
capital position. Preceding the 5.8 
million shares of common ($169.4 
million at market) is long term debt 
totaling $38.8 million which includes 
$25 million in debentures that were 
issued in February of last year to 
finance the current expansion pro- 
gram and 321,870 shares of $100 
cumulative preferred. 

Earnings stability has been consid- 
erably better than average, with prof- 
itable results throughout the 1930s. 
Liberal dividends have been paid 
since 1911, the longest continuous 
record of any department store chain 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, although payments in 1932, 
1933 and 1937 were not fully covered 
by earnings. 

May’s common stock is currently 
selling at eleven times earnings, com- 
pared with 18 times earnings for 
Penney, nine times for Allied and 
eleven times for Federated. At 29 
and yielding 6.2 per cent, the shares 
have appeal for conservative investors 
who are séeking steady income to- 
gether with growth prospects for the 
longer term future period. 
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Ithough oil shares were temporarily 
A under a cloud during the early 
‘thirties when markets for crude were 
disorganized by the huge flow from 
the new East Texas field, and again 
a few years later when flush produc- 
tion from Illinois created a similar 
situation on a smaller scale, this group 
is a perennial investment favorite. It 
possesses inflation hedge attributes 
while at the same time offering greater 
than average resistance to the adverse 
influence of depression. It includes a 
large number of financially strong or- 
ganizations with excellent earnings 
and dividend records over a long 
period of years. 

Large depletion allowances make 
the industry relatively immune to the 
effects of higher taxes. The steady in- 
crease in the number of motor ve- 
hicles registered, farm tractors, home 
oil burners and diesel locomotives in 
use and utility and industrial boilers 
fired with oil rather than coal has 
provided a strong secular growth 
trend which has by no means ap- 
proached its ultimate limit. In addi- 
tion, postwar developments in the 
petrochemical field give promise of 
further spectacular gains for an in- 
definite period in the future. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that oil shares have given 
a decidedly superior market per- 
formance for the past decade. Equities 
of typical large integrated organiza- 
tions exceeded their 1946 peaks as 
early as 1948, and after succumbing 
in part to general market influences 
during the decline ending in mid-1949 
these shares have subsequently out- 
perfomed the remainder of the list by 
a wide margin. Current quotations 
for this group represent all-time peaks 
in many cases; there is no lack of 
examples of individual stocks which 
have tripled in price, or better, during 
the past five years. 

Most of these issues are not quoted 
appreciably higher thar the average 
sound industrial issue in relation to 
earnings, and the oils afford yields 
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What About the Oil Stocks Now? 


Shares of large integrated companies combine better 
than average quality with good long term prospects, 


but they are currently quoted at new all-time peaks 


just about as generous as those ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
meteoric rise accomplished by this 
group calls for a careful appraisal of 
its present position and future pros- 
pects, since obviously the shares in- 
volved now offer much less attraction 
than they did at prices one-half or 
one-third those now prevailing. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


There are elements of both strength 
and weakness in the oil picture today. 
The steady growth in demand for pe- 
troleum products, advances in refin- 
ing technology in recent years and the 
availability of fast amortization for 
defense facilities have combined to 
bring a substantial increase in refin- 
ery capacity which, temporarily at 
least, creates a problem. Unseason- 
ably warm weather during much of 
the past two winters has cut into the 
demand for heating oils and supplies 
have accumulated beyond the point 
which is considered desirable. Low- 
er levels of industrial production have 
limited the demand for residual fuel, 
though this is not a serious problem 
as yet. More important is the exces- 
sive accumulation of gasoline stocks 
during the winter period of low de- 
mand for this product. 

To date, this has not led to any 
sustained price weakness, though quo- 


tations were forced downward in Oc- 
tober and remained subnormal (in re- 
lation to crude prices) throughout the 
winter. A seasonal increase in de- 
mand, combined with some curtail- 
ment of crude output in important 
producing states, has helped the sit- 
uation more recently but considerably 
more drastic measures will be needed 
if the ending of the active marketing 
season about five months from now 
is not to find refiners loaded with 
unsalable stocks of excess gasoline. 

Earnings of the larger oil enter- 
prises were excellent last year, and 
year-to-year increases of ten per cent 
or so were the rule during the first 
quarter of 1954. Further gains may 
be disclosed when reports for the 
current quarter come out, but there- 
after comparisons will be adverse, for 
an increase in prices of crude and 
refined products went into effect in 
June of last year and this compara- 
tive benefit will thus end _ shortly. 
Even so, assuming some restraint is 
shown by producers and importers 
of crude, results for the last half of 
the current year should be quite sat- 
isfactory. Definite recovery in gen- 
eral business would be helpful, since 
it would raise the demand for residual 
and diesel fuel, thereby diminishing 
the amount of gasoline produced from 
a given volume of crude. 

There seems no reason for liquida- 
tion of present holdings of the better 
oil shares unless the supply-demand 
relationship for gasoline deteriorates 
further. But these issues are no 
longer on the bargain counter, and 
new commitments should be made 
only to round out portfolios now 
lacking representation in the group. 











East’s Biggest Refinery 


At a cost of $50 million, Gulf Oil Corporation has expanded its Philadelphia refinery 
to make it the largest on the East Coast. Comprising part of the installation is the 
world's largest catalytic cracking unit, shown in left rear, above. 














News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








American Machine & Foundry B+ 

Now at 25, stock is a growth specu- 
lation. (Paid $1 plus 5% stock in 
1953; 50c plus 244% stock in 1954.) 
Sales and machinery rentals for the 
first 1954 quarter slipped to $28.8 
million vs. $31.8 million in the 1953 
period. But rental income was $2.3 
million as against $1.5 million, reflect- 
ing a 50 per cent increase in the use 
of AMF Automatic Pinspotters. Net 
income came to 43 cents per common 
share, compared with 48 cents, but 
may shortly improve since monthly 
production of the “pinspotters” will 
be stepped up in June from 250 per 
month to 400. 


American Motors C+ 

Stock is speculation on merger re- 
sulting in operating benefits; price, 
12. (Paid first dividend of 12%c.) 
This company, the result of a merger 
of Nash-Kelvinator and Hudson Mo- 
tor Car, has declared its initial divi- 
dend, 12% cents a share, payable 
June 24 to record holders of June 7. 
This rate compares with 25 cents 
paid quarterly by Nash before the 
mesger and with Hudson’s last divi- 
dend of 25 cents paid August 1, 1953. 
Management explains the reduced 
rate by current low earnings, but ex- 
presses confidence in long term pros- 
pects. However, President G. W. 
Mason admits that considerable time 
will be required to gain maximum 
benefits ‘in sales and operating econ- 
omies from the merger. 


Anaconda Copper B 

Stock is one of the sounder copper 
equities but imdustrys longer term 
outlook remains uncertain; recent 
price, 38 (Pays $3 annually.) Earn- 
ings dropped sharply in the first 1954 
quarter, to 47 cents per share vs. 93 
cents in the like 1953 period. This 
slump was due chiefly to a decline in 
general business activity, but increased 
interest charges and accelerated amor- 
tization of new facilities (up $1.9 mil- 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


lion over 1953) were a factor. How- 
ever, demand is reported to have in- 
creased substantially during the sec- 
ond quarter and deliveries may ex- 
ceed production without including 
extra shipments from Chile for U. S. 
Government stockpiles. Thus, earn- 
ings improvement seems in sight. 


Celanese c 

Shares now around 19, appear to 
have longer term recovery prospects. 
(Paid or declared 37¥sc so far in 
1954; quarterly payment cut to 
12%c.) Officials say there has been 
a “slow improvement” in the past 
month or so in yarn sales and that the 
market has a “firmer tone.” They 
hastily add though, that “nothing 
spectacular has taken place to lift the 
industry out of the doldrums.” Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1954, Celanese 
operated without a profit and sales 
dropped to $29 million vs. $44.5 mil- 
lion for the like period a year earlier. 
Acetate production is still declining, 
and the industry appears to have 
adopted a policy of occasional shut- 
downs, the latest of which came right 
after Easter. Since the company did 
not earn the dividend in the fourth 
quarter of 1953, nor in the first quar- 
ter of the current year, the June 24 
payment should not be considered a 
regular quarterly rate. 


C. |. T. Financial be 
Stock represents a good quality is- 
sue in the finance field; recent price, 
36. _ (Pays $2 annually.) Company 
has completed redemption of all out- 
standing $4 serial preference stock by 
retiring the remaining $20 million of 
the issue. Originally totaling $50 mil- 
lion, $30 million was retired March 1 
by using the proceeds obtained from 
the sale of National’Surety Corpora- 
tion, which was a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. The net cost of the borrow- 
ings required to complete the redemp- 
tion will be substantially less than the 
dividend needs of the preferred. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 











Cook Paint & Varnish B 

Dependence on cyclical construc- 
tion activity imparts semi-speculative 
character to stock; recent price 33. 
(Pays $3 annual dividend.) Cook 
has purchased the 52,000 outstanding 
common shares of the Midland 
Broadcasting Company, owner of 
KMBC and KMBC-TV, Kansas 
City, Mo., for $1.75 million. Cook is 
obligated for an additional $1.5 mil- 
lion to cover liabilities, retirement 
of preferred stock and construction 
work. At the same time, Cook has 
sold its wholly-owned WHB Radio 
Company to Mid-Continent Broad- 
casting Company of Omaha, Neb., 
for approximately $400,000. Both 
transactions are subject to FCC ap- 
proval. 






















Food Machinery Ba 

This good quality stock, now at 
44, has longer term growth potential. 
(Paid 50c thus far in 1954; paid $2 
in 1953.) Although gross of $51.0 
million for the first quarter of 1954 
was off 8 per cent, profits were equal 
to 91 cents per share compared with 
86 cents in the similar period last 
year. Billings to the Government 
amounted to only 19 per cent of gross 
in this initial quarter compared with 
26 per cent a year ago, although full- 
year military billings should closely 
parallel those in 1953. Total unfilled 
orders at the end of March were 
$81.0 million compared with $76.5 
million on December 31. 















Greyhound B 

Now 12, shares provide a generous 
yield (8.3%) but are speculative. 
(Pays $1 annually.) The traffic slump 
in the first quarter appears to reflect 
general economic conditions and 
losses in revenue are being partially 
offset by trimming operating costs. 
Greyhound plans two mergers within 
its corporaté structure: One, with 
Pennsylvania Greyhound of which it 
owns 100 per cent of the stock, will 
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take place immediately, but a consoli- 
dation with Pacific-Greyhound will 
take another four to six months to 
complete. Earnings amounted to only 
three cents a share in the first quarter 
vs. 13 cents a year earlier. While the 
initial quarter normally accounts for 
only a small part of the full year’s 
results, the 1954 period contributed 
a smaller amount than usual due to 
the decline in travel which began in 
the late months of 1953 and which 
affected all forms of transportation. 


International Paper B 

Stock, now at 70 and yielding 
4.3%, represents a businessman’s in- 
vestment. (Paid $1.50 thus far in 
1954; paid $3 plus 10% stock in 
1953.) A slight sales drop brought 
pretax profits for the first quarter of 
1954 down almost $3 million com- 
pared with the like period a year 
ago. Due to the expiration of EPT, 
however, the company reported net 
earnings of $1.55 per share compared 
with $1.39 a year ago. Sales for the 
first three months were $165.5 mil- 
lion vs. $166.5 million in the 1953 
quarter. 


Lynch Corporation B 
Now at 12, shares are a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid 90c in 1953; 30c so 
far this year.) Management of com- 
pany, a producer of automatic glass 
blowing machinery, expects that sec- 
ond quarter sales and earnings will 
continue the more favorable trend ex- 
perienced in the first three months 
and that total sales for the six months 
will approach $3 million with earn- 
ings at 62 cents a share, compared 
with 47 cents in the corresponding 
1953 period. Projections for the year 
foresee sales of $7.2 million against 
$6.3 million for 1953 and earnings up 
to $1.20 a share, from 90 cents last 
year. The improvement in operations 
is a result of heavy development and 
research outlays in recent years. 


Pantepec Oil Cc 
Stock, now at 6, represents a high- 


ly speculative situation. (Paid 32c 
thus far in 1954; last prior payment 
in 1949.) Pantepec has agreed with 
Pan Israel Oil and Mediterranean 
Petroleum to conduct drilling opera- 
tions on 800,000 acres in Israel, ex- 
ploration licenses for which are held 
by these two latter companies. As 
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a partial consideration, Pantepec 
will receive 300,000 shares of voting 
trust certificates from each of these 
companies, to be distributed to Pante- 
pec shareholders on the basis of one 
voting trust certificate from each of 
the companies for each 10 shares 
held. 


Peoples Gas Lt. & Qoke coe 

Stock appears adequately priced at 
153 despite strong growth potential. 
(Pays $6 annually.) Company will 
furnish further funds to its newly- 
formed and wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Peoples Production Company, by 
purchasing additional common stock 
up to a total of $8 million. Peoples 
Production has teamed with Sinclair 
Oil, Sohio Petroleum and El Paso 
Natural Gas to explore and develop 
oil and natural gas reservoirs on the 
continental shelf of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The group was recently 
high bidder for a lease on a 2,000- 
acre tract off Louisiana. If successful, 
the project will assure company of 
adequate gas supplies plus whatever 
direct profit accrues. 


Smith (Alexander) Cc 

At 7, stock is down from the 1946 
high of 55, as industry prospects con- 
tinue to be unfavorable. (Last divi- 
dend paid in 1951.) Because the 
carpet business was particularly dull 
in January and because dealers are 
ordering only enough to meet indivi- 
dual customer requirements, sales in 
the first quarter fell to $9.4 million 
and the company’s net loss increased 
to $604,000 compared with sales of 
$13.1 million and a net loss of $453,- 
000 in the like period a year ago. 
The company does not look for any 
improvement in conditions during the 
second quarter although dealers’ 
inventories are low. 


Stevens (J. P.) B 

Company has had one of the better 
records in the highly cyclical textile 
industry; recent price, 27. (Pays $2 
annually to yield 74%.) Stevens has 
acquired 41 per cent of the common 
stock of Robbins Mills, formerly 
owned by members of the Robbins 
family. Exact purchase price and 
number of shares were not disclosed, 
there are 890,911 Robbins common 
shares outstanding. Stevens calls the 
purchase “an investment” and the 


decision to acquire it “demonstrated 
the management’s confidence in the 
future of the textile industry.” Rob- 
bins manufactures a wide variety of 
fabrics from synthetic filament yarns, 
and has four mills in North Carolina 
and a dyeing and finishing plant in 
Virginia. The company reported a 
sizable loss in fiscal 1953 and a loss 
for the first 13 weeks of the current 
fiscal year. At the moment, no 
changes in management are contem- 
plated. 


Union Electric B 

Shares (25) have longer term pros- 
pects for growth and income. (Pays 
$1.20 annually.) As a result of the 
January 12 distribution to stockhold- 
ers, North American Company has 
disposed of 17 per cent of its stock 
interest in Union Electric and now 
holds 8,602,880 shares out of 10.3 
million outstanding. In January 1955 
a final distribution will be made; 
about 30,000 shares plus about $5 
million in other assets, will be trans- 
ferred directly to Union Electric’s 
treasury and the balance, pro-rata, to 
North American stockholders (share 
for share basis). Net income of Union 
Electric for the 12 months ended 
March 31 was equal to $1.42 per 
common share vs. $1.25 a year ear- 
lier. 


Wisconsin Electric Power B 

Stock (30) is a satisfactory, hold- 
ing in the utility group. Yields 5% 
on tts $1.50 annual dividend. Net 
income equaled $2.09 per common 
share for the 12 months ended March 
31, and 75 cents for the first quarter 
of 1954, compared with $2.04 and 67 
cents for the like 1953 periods. But 
this comparison excludes 84 cents per 
share of non-recurring income (tax 
reduction) for the 1952-53 year and 
16 cents (also tax reduction) in 1953- 
54. Although output of electricity was 
off only slightly for the first quarter, 
reflecting declining industrial activity, 
revenues climbed 5.6 per cent above 
year-ago levels on a rise in the more 
profitable commercial and residential 
sales. Gas operations continued to 
expand (up 3.1 per cent) in spite of 
the mild winter. To finance new con- 
struction, $20 million first 314s were 
sold May 11, and stockholders were 
offered 421,492 new common shares 
at $26.25 on a 1-for-10 basis. 
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Broader Markets for Helicopters 


Use was largely confined to the military only a few 
years ago; now this type of craft is in demand for 


feeder lines and other services. Makers are growing 


cr a short time, a fast-grow- 
ing helicopter line known as 
New York Airways will begin pas- 
senger service between Trenton, 
Princeton and other New Jersey 
points and New York City airports. 
Scheduled to start on June 7 is heli- 
copter service by Mohawk Airlines 
between Newark, N. J., and summer 
resorts in the Catskills. New York 
Airways has already been ferrying 
passengers between the three metro- 
politan airports for nearly a year, 
and has been running mail and freight 
routes between New York and a num- 
ber of nearby cities for even longer; 
but the new passenger service to out- 
side points marks a milestone in 
commercial use of helicopters in the 
general area. 


Pioneers Field 


Actual pioneer in helicopter feeder 
line passenger business was National 
Airlines, which has been conducting 
daily service between Miami and 
other Florida cities since February 1. 
In Los Angeles, however, a helicopter 
transport company has been carrying 
cargo, mail and passengers between 
local airports for several years. 

This about summarizes the com- 
mercial helicopter line business at 
present, but the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is presently considering nearly 
£50 applications for other short-haul 
business. Some of the trunk airlines 
are also looking forward to the day 
when they can utilize fast helicopter 
service to replace two-engine planes 
on flights of 250 miles or less. The 
helicopter which is doing most of the 
work at present is the Sikorsky S-55, 
which had a distinguished service 
record in Korea, but the cruising 
speed of this model is only around 
80-85 miles per hour and it is not 
considered to be a good money-maker. 
The newer Sikorsky S-56, which is 
still limited to military use, has a 
forward speed of better than 150 
miles an hour and it can lift a payload 
of three and a quarter tons. As soon 
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United Aircraft 


as this machine or others of similar 
characteristics become available for 
commercial flights, helicopter airlines 
will grow and grow. 

One of the foremost present uses 
is overhead inspection, whether by 
the New York City police depart- 
ment, which has used Bell Aircraft 
helicopters for nearly six years, by 
the U. S. Coast Guard which also 
engages in rescue work, by techni- 
cians checking high-tension power 
lines and pipe lines and by surveyors 
of mining, petroleum and ranch prop- 
erties or other terrain. Helicopter 
work-horses carry construction equip- 
ment into otherwise inaccessible and 
isolated spots, and they can dust crops 
in a hurry, or herd cattle, or spot 
whales in far off seas. Advertising 
and publicity ventures also enlist the 
whirly-birds. 

In view of large-scale military work 
such as rescuing and transporting the 
wounded or airmen downed behind 
enemy lines or at sea; also in recon- 


naissance, liaison, wire-laying and 
supply purposes, the transporting of 
combat squads and heavy equipment, 
the helicopter industry is a growing 
business. Piasecki Helicopter, which 
makes nothing else, had more than 17 
times its 1949 dollar volume in 1953 
while unfilled orders at the year end 
would suffice to keep its plants fairly 
busy until mid-1955. Hiller Heli- 
copters, a West Coast unit, showed 
a sales downturn last year owing to 
military contract stretch-outs, but its 
$10.4 million volume was still far 
ahead of any other previous year. 
The third established publicly-owned 
independent, Kaman Aircraft, re- 
ported sales for the first time in 1951] 
when volume totaled $4.8 million, and 
the climb was fairly steep to the $11.6 
million of last year. Doman Helicop- 
ters has been in Government work for 
some years and now expects to mar- 
ket its eight-place model commer- 
cially. With Fleet Manufacturing, 
Ltd. of Ontario it recently formed a 
jointly-owned subsidiary to be known 
as Doman-Fleet Helicopters Ltd. 
These and other developments have 
prompted some of the larger aircraft 
makers to get aboard. Bell Aircraft 
and United have been in the business 
for years, the latter through its pio- 
neering Sikorsky division, but there 
is significance in the fact that Douglas 
Aircraft is carefully studying a Bell 
helicopter in order to discover if it 
might find application in short-haul 
commercial service. Fairchild Engine 
& Aircraft about two months ago got 
its foot in the door with the acquisi- 
tion of American Helicopter, which 
henceforth will operate as a company 
division. Cessna Aircraft and Mc- 
Donnell, meanwhile, are developing 
machines of their own and the latter 
already has three rotary wing aircraft 
available for Army, Air Force and 
Navy work. Still another entry is the 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine subsidiary of 
Barium Steel with its “entirely new 






The Leaders in Helicopters 


— Sales——, Earned 


(Millions) o—Per Share—, c—Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 Price 
Bell Aircraft ......... $128.6 $146.0 $3.46 $3.92 $1.50 $2.00 36 
Hiller Helicopters ... 14.4 10.4 2.47 0.98 None None 6 
Kaman Aircraft ‘A’... 7.3 11.6 1.26 0.96 None None 6 
Piasecki Helicopter .. 64.5 86.7 2.45 3.27 None (a) 26 
United Aircraft ...... 667.8 817.6 5.18 6.23 2.00 2.75 60 





a—Paid 10% stock. 
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version of the helicopter.” A few 
small privately-owned companies com- 
plete the list. 

This is about where the helicopter 
industry stands today, but tomorrow 
it should be much bigger. Consider- 
able capital expense will be involved 


in the meanwhile and casualties are 
not unknown in the business. Risk 
capital to be provided will be exactly 
that until the time comes when a 
stable and substantial civilian market 
is available to supplement the military 
work. THE END 


Merger Plans for Mathieson 


Olin Mathieson Chemical is expected to be formed by 
a merger of Mathieson Chemical and Olin Industries. 


The new firm will rank fourth in the chemical field 


M athieson Chemical, whose growth 
record in the postwar period 
surpasses that of most other chemical 
companies, is headed for another cor- 
porate “marriage.” The prospective 
partner this time is Olin Industries 
which, upon approval of stockholders 
of both companies on June 29, is 
slated to become part of a new com- 
pany known as Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. 

Under the merger terms, each 
common share of Mathieson and Olin 
will receive one share of the new Olin 
Mathieson stock, except that a five 
per cent stock dividend on Mathieson 
common is to be paid prior to the 
effective date of the merger. The re- 
sult of the combination will be the 
fourth largest factor in the chemical 
field, ranking behind du Pont, Union 
Carbide, and Allied Chemical & Dye. 

A look backward is needed to place 
the Mathieson-Olin merger in its 
proper perspective. Mathieson, found- 
ed in 1892, clung for many years to 
the manufacture of inorganic chem- 
icals such as soda ash, caustic soda, 
and other chemicals having salt as 
their base. But after a former du Pont 
executive, Thomas S. Nichols, as- 
sumed the presidency of Mathieson 
early in 1948, the company went 
through a rapid metamorphosis. The 
regional alkali producer with sales of 
$24.6 million in 1947 was to become, 
by 1953, a diversified manufacturer of 
some 400 chemical and drug products 
with sales totaling $243.6 million. 
And if the Olin merger is approved, 
sales (at the 1953 rate) would be 
nearly doubled, to $472 million. 

While it might appear on the sur- 
face that Mathieson’s growth in re- 
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cent years has been accomplished al- 
most entirely by purchase of other 
companies, this is- not the case. 
Mathieson’s 1953 annual report points 
out: “About half of the expansion 
since 1947 can be attributed to ac- 
quisitions and half to internal de- 
velopment.” 

Considerable diversification has, of 
course, been achieved as a result of 
the aggressive expansion program 
pursued under the Nichols manage- 
ment. Industrial chemicals accounted 
for 100 per cent of Mathieson’s sales 
in 1947 but by 1953 the proportion 
was down to 40 per cent. At the close 
of 1953, the company was operating 
in four principal fields of chemistry: 
(1) Basic inorganic chemicals such 
as soda ash, caustic soda, and bi- 
carbonate of soda. (2) Fertilizer and 
other agricultural chemicals. (3) Or- 
ganic chemicals based on both coal 
and natural gas. (4) Pharmaceuticals 
and household drug products. 

The changing pattern of the com- 
pany’s business has naturally broad- 
ened its markets considerably, For- 
merly, Mathieson products were 
largely sold to industrial users. To- 
day, the company reaches the con- 
sumer with its own brands of 
agricultural chemicals, drugs, bleach- 
ing agents and is but one step re- 
moved from the consumer with anti- 
freeze chemicals. The 1952 acquisi- 
tion of Squibb in particular gave 
Mathieson a strong retail distribu- 
tion organization and a well-known 
trade name, in addition to important 
foreign sales opportunities. 

Around the middle of last year, 
Mathieson and Olin Industries 
formed the Matholin Corporation to 


own and operate a hydrazine plant at 
Lake Charles, La. At that time there 
was no indication that the joint ven- 
ture in hydrazine (a propellant as 
well as a promising commercial chem- 
ical) would be the forerunner of an 
ambitious merger plan. 

Olin Industries produces a wide 
range of products, based essentially 
on metals and chemicals, in 18 plants 
located in 14 states. Last year, it did 
a $228 million business in arms and 
ammunition, electrical goods (flash- 
lights and dry cell batteries), explo- 
sives, forest products, metals, book 
and cigarette paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene film, and power tools. 

Olin’s business has been growing 
at a rapid rate. In 1953, shipments of 
Winchester sporting firearms and 
Western and Winchester ammuni- 
tion were among the largest in the 
company’s history. The explosives di- 
vision, meanwhile, had a record year, 
and production of cellophane and 
polyethylene was stepped up. At the 
end of last year, Olin was engaged in 
some 200 research projects. 

The Olin merger will not only vir- 
tually double Mathieson’s volume of 
business, but will open up new fields 
for future growth, though some ac- 
tivities are rather far removed from 
chemicals. The two companies are 
not engaged in lines which are com- 
petitive, and it is pointed out that 
some of Mathieson’s basic chemicals 
are essential in the production of pa- 
per and cellophane. The merger will 
also tie in neatly with Mathieson’s 
recently acquired interest in Reaction 
Motors, Inc. — which is developing 
liquid-fuel rocket engines; as previ- 
ously noted, Mathieson and Olin are 
jointly producing hydrazine, a rocket 
fuel. 

Olin reported net earnings of $13.2 
million ($2.55 per share) in 1953, 
while Mathieson had profits of $18.7 
million or $3.30 a share. However, 
Olin paid about 84 cents a share of 
EPT last year while Mathieson had 
no excess profits tax liability. Thus, 
there seems little likelihood that 
Mathieson’s earnings will be signifi- 
cantly diluted by the merger. Current 
prices for Mathieson (now 47) and 
(Olin 45-47 in the over-the-counter 
market) reflect the basis on which 
common shareholders in the respec- 
tive companies are to receive stock in 
the new corporation. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- » e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Diamond Jubilee 


Brier pause is taken this 
week by the electric utility industry 
to commemorate Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee at the 22nd annual convention 
of the Edison Electric Institute in 
Atlantic City, N. J. Characteristic 
of the industry which has grown out 
of the coming of the Electric Power 
Age is the program for the meeting. 
Fitting tribute is paid to the memory 
and achievements of Thomas A. Edi- 
son and to the impact of electricity 
on our national life and economy. 
Thence, attention of the delegates has 
turned immediately to the present and 
future. Now in the concluding phase 
of a ten-year expansion program 
costing more than $20 billion, the 
industry is looking forward to greater 
expenditures in the decade that fol- 
lows. This will be necessary to meet 
the expanding energy demands of the 
country. 

Thus the industry, though mature, 
continues to retain the liveliness of 
a young and steadily growing busi- 
ness whose accomplishments lie, not 
behind, but ahead. In this progress, 
FINANCIAL WokRLD is pleased to ob- 
serve that a substantial percentage of 
its national readership are participat- 
ing as equity owners; their largest 
single classification of ownership, a 
recently completed survey shows, is 
the utility field. 


Heavy Industries 


ANOTHER REASON for 
reassurance that the nation’s economy, 
after a period of readjustment, may 
now be leveling off on a plateau not 
too far below that of the 1953 record 
is to be found in the conclusions 
drawn from a recent McGraw-Hill 
survey. This study, based on a poll 
of managements of manufacturing 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse.the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


companies representing roughly one- 
quarter of the nation’s factory pro- 
duction, indicates that they now plan 
to equal 1953 construction figures 
though sales are expected to dip some 
two per cent below last year’s sta- 
tistics. The added plant would raise 
productive capacity some four per 
cent over the 1953 year-end figure. 

The readiness of manufacturers to 
continue building not only is an in- 
dication of faith in the future. It 
also provides a backlog of jobs for the 
present in the heavy goods industries 
which are large employers of labor. 
It augments another encouraging 
factor, noted before in these columns ; 
namely, the flow of some $20 billion 
a year of necessary defense business 
into the heavy goods lines. 


Speed of Communications 


STRIKING EVIDENCE of the 
rapid shrinkage of geography in re- 
cent years has been afforded this year 
in the air transportation and tele- 
graph fields. Non-stop commercial 
air transport service between New 
York and the Pacific Coast cities of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco is 
now scheduled in eight hours and 
less. And in getting the printed word 
across the continent a striking con- 
trast was provided between the old 
and the new on the occasion of cele- 
brating the 110th anniversary of the 
first telegram. Samuel Morse’s orig- 
inal telegraphic instrument, manned 
by an operator in top hat, tapped 
out in code the historic words of the 
inventor, “What hath God wrought.” 
Meanwhile, the latest high-speed 
mechanism of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Intrafax, 
sent out a page-length message in 
even less time. The Morse code oper- 
ator’s transmission by key pushed the 
message through to its destination at 















the rate of two words a minute. The 
Intrafax made it at the rate of 500 
words a minute. 


Need of Flexibility 


REASONABLE MEN as a 
rule are able to compromise their dif- 
ferences in a relatively short time, 
but an exception has been seen in the 
case of a controversy at Norwalk, 
Conn. The parties to the dispute, 
now over, had been Local 15 of the 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers International Union of that 
city and the Hat Corporation of 
America, second largest manufacturer 
of men’s hats. In this dispute there 
was no disagreement whatsoever 
over wages; they simply did not fig- 
ure. Nor was there any contention 
over the Union proposal for increased 
pension and vacation benefits; the 
management was willing to comply. 
The rock on which negotiations 
foundered was union insistence upon 
an agreement binding the manage- 
ment in the future not to move any 
of its Norwalk operations out of that 
city. Local 15, understandably con- 
cerned over the trend of textile in- 
dustries from New England, stood 
pat on its demand, and the manage- 
ment held equally firmly to its re- 
fusal. After a ten-month stalemate, 
the strike has now been ended. 

We do not attempt to suggest how 
the ten-month stoppage could have 
been relieved. But one point seems 
clear: Management can ill afford to 
commit itself in a competitive busi- 
ness to restrictive agreements that 
strait-jacket its flexibility of opera- 
tion. Otherwise it may find its prod- 
uct priced out of the market or its 
main supply point too far removed. 


In such cases a permanent shut-down 
is likely at permanent loss to both 


capital and labor. 
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A*™ the big corporation ranches 
going to swallow up the family- 
size farm? Will the farm owner still 
be the lord of his own acres, or will 
his farm ownership consist of stock 
certificates in a super-land operation 
handled by a corporate personnel 
from the president down to third 
assistant sodbuster ? 

Agricultural trends certainly point 
in that direction. The number of 
superfarms handled by corporate 
managements and mass-production 
techniques is increasing at a rapid 
rate. Since 1920 the number of farms 
of 1,000 acres or more has jumped 
80 per cent. The number of farms in 
the ten to 179-acre class has declined 
25 per cent. Since 1920 over one mil- 
lion farm units, or one out of each 
six, have disappeared. They have 
been absorbed into other farms until 
the average farm of today is 60 acres 
larger than the one of 30 years ago. 

Many viewers-with-alarm see in 
this movement a trend to agricultural 
trusts in which a few corporation 
farms producing the lion’s share of 
the total national product would enter 
into agreements and control prices. 
Anyone who thinks this is an idle 
fear should consider this fact: The 
top 34% per cent of the nation’s farms 
get more than 25 per cent of the gross 
farm income. The top 1314 per cent 
get half the total income while the 
remaining 864 per cent share the 
other half. The bottom half of the 
nation’s farmers are grossing less 
than $2,000 a year each. Out of this 
has to come all operating costs, inter- 
est on investment, etc., before they 
can have anything for living expenses. 

From a statistical standpoint the 
bottom half of any self-employing op- 
eration shows up badly in comparison 
with the top half, but in farming the 
divergence is really top-heavy. To 
begin with, the large-scale farm, by 
its ability to mechanize its operations 
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Extinction Ahead for 
The Family Farm? 


Big farms—I,000 acres or more—have been growing 
rapidly in number in recent years, with smaller sized 


operations shrinking. Large size has many advantages 
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more completely and to employ top- 
flight experts, gets four times as much 
production per worker as the family 
farm. 

Take an 11,000-acre Camp farm 
near Rupert, Idaho. Instead of using 
toddling, ground-crawling machines 
to sow his wheat and spread his ferti- 
lizer, Jim Camp sows the entire 3,100 
acres of wheat with three airplanes 
taking 30-foot to 60-foot swaths. 
What’s more, he can distribute his 
fertilizer by plane when the ground 
is too wet for surface machines. He 
covers his plane-sown wheat seed 
with 31 tractors. 

Camp keeps in touch with foremen 
all over the 11,000 acres with a $15,- 
000 private radio hook-up. He can 
immediately radio one of them to get 
a repair part for a broken-down ma- 
chine, or even send a plane to a near- 
by factory for a part if necessary to 
cut loss of time to a minimum. 

The irrigated Camp farm averages 
per acre 20 tons of sugar beets, 50 
bushels of wheat or 300 sacks of pota- 
toes—far, far above the national aver- 
age. Naturally no family farmer with 
a small acreage could provide such 
expensive facilities. On a superfarm 
the per-acre cost of such rapid-fire 
techniques is financially reasonable. 

Take the 60,000-acre Kern County 


Land Company which sells $14 million 
worth of potatoes, cotton, grain, sugar 
beets and other crops per year. Its 
farm land is in separate tracts in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. It is owned by more than 
12,000 shareholders. It is irrigated 
with deep wells and canals. The 60,- 
000-acre operation is managed by 
Carl Melcher. It produces 2 bales of 
cotton per acre on 35,000 of the acres. 
Potatoes average 300 sacks to the 
acre. 

Melcher operates these 60,000 acres 
on a sort of partnership arrangement 
with 200 operators who handle from 
100 to 4,000 acres each on a share- 
crop basis. Mass-buying of feed, fer- 
tilizer, machinery and other supplies 
cuts much operating expense. Being 
a big operator, he is able to employ 
soil experts, agronomists, engineers 
and irrigation operators. If a partner 
manager is suddenly hit by crop-de- 
stroying insects, experts in pest con- 
trol are immediately despatched to 
wipe them out. If necessary, airplane 
dusting of crops will be employed. 

Soil experts help work out proper 
crop rotations, choose best seed, plan 
correct amount and mixtures of ferti- 
lizers, mass application techniques 
and other facilities. Under this form 
of expert corporation management 
most of the individual tract partners 
—none of whom owns a single acre 
or provides any capital—get incomes 
of five and six figures. 


Lowers Cost 


There is practically no farm opera- 
tion on which the production cost per 
unit can’t be cut substantially below 
that of the family-size farm. An $11,- 
000 cotton picker, for example, which 
a family-size farm can’t afford, will 
harvest as much cotton in a day as 50 
hand pickers. It eliminates the aggra- 
vation of rounding up that many hu- 
man pickers in a labor-scarce situa- 
tion. Any flame-throwing cultivator 
can scorch the weeds out of growing 
cotton many times faster than several 
hoe-choppers. On the famous King 
Ranch in southern Texas, manager 
Bob Kleberg uses a: monster $75,000 
machine to clear his land of mesquite. 

While the corporation farm has 
many advantages it still has to depend 
on hired labor, much of which has to 
work on a sort of time-clock basis. 
The farm family can, when farm 
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prices get low, tighten its belt more 
easily. It can contract its operations, 
produce more of its own food con- 
sumption on the farm and adjust to 
other changes more quickly than the 
big farm manager when the going 
gets tough. 

Many economists believe that if the 
present trend continues family farm- 
ers can pool their operations under a 
single management and meet corpora- 
tion farm competition by united 
effort. One farm management service 


operates 431 farms owned by separate 
owners. The central management 
gives the directions; the farm owner 
or his manager follows. Each farm 
owner puts up the capital used by the 
central management for his own 
farm’s operation and pays the man- 
agement so much per acre for its 
services. The central management 
has the same mass-buying and selling 
power of the regular corporation 
farm; also big scale operating facili- 
ties and a staff of experts. THE END 


Brewers Facing Busy Season 


Beer makers’ sales curve rises with the temperature. 


Price war between midwestern units clouds earnings 


prospect though industry is less strike-bound this year 


he postwar record of the brewing 
industry has been fairly good, 
and would have been better except 
for such occasional factors as grain 
shortages, strikes and mounting dis- 
tribution costs. While the scarcity 
of grain which limited industry out- 
put in 1946 is a thing of the past, 
warehouse, brew house and trucking 
strikes have been reflected in an 
irregular earnings pattern. And the 
higher costs of doing business have 
not always been offset by price in- 
creases which sometimes have been 
painfully slow in becoming effective 
in this keenly competitive industry. 
Competition has been a scourge, 
cutting the number of breweries op- 
erating from 712 in 1934 to 329 last 
year. Most of those eliminated were 
small local brewers who were either 
taken over by larger concerns or al- 
lowed to die quietly. The national 
and regional brewers have continued 
to grow through truck shipments to 
a much wider radius of distribution 
than was possible just after Repeal. 
The acquisition of plants in scattered 
areas, or the erection of new plants 
where modern facilities were needed, 
also has helped to build up produc- 
tion volume, which more than dou- 
bled between 1934 and 1953. Most 
recent expansion has been on the 
West Coast. Goebel Brewing of De- 
troit opened a plant at Oakland, Cal., 
some four years ago and its success 
has led several other companies, in- 


if 


cluding Anheuser-Busch, Pabst and 
Falstaff, to establish breweries there. 

This year the larger brewers, par- 
ticularly those in Milwaukee, are 
facing new problems which primarily 
have arisen from the 76-day strike 
in that city last year as well as from 
increased productive capacity. The 
strike cost Pabst Brewing at least 
350,000 barrels, while the larger pri- 
vately-owned companies such as Jo- 
seph Schlitz, Miller and Blatz lost 
considerably more. The strike enabled 
Anheuser - Busch, whose principal 
plant is in St. Louis with another at 
Newark, N. J. (one at Los Angeles 
has only recently opened), to rise 
from second place to the top sales 
spot. But the strike lost customers 
for the Milwaukee brewers, and now 
a price war is on. 

Largely because of price increases 





effected last October the industry as 
a whole bettered first quarter results 
over the year-earlier showing despite 
the fact that tax-paid withdrawals 
through March 1954 were down 4.4 
per cent from the 1953 period. And 
since plant capacity has continued 
to expand, the situation is one oj 
severe competition, with the price- 
cutting which started in Milwaukee 
spreading. Principal effect is the 
elimination of the extra price for so- 
called premium beers as the big brew- 
ers seek more business at the expense 
of local or regional companies. 
Since the rate of beer consumption 
during the summer months is nearly 
twice that of the other seasons, the 
brewers are facing their busiest time 
of the year and the several months 
ahead will largely determine results 
for the full year 1954. While first 
quarter figures are by no means in- 
dicative of a trend, certain changes 
are worth noting. First, the rising 
trend of packaged beer sales was re- 
versed. In 1934, 25 per cent of tax- 
paid withdrawals was bottled while 
75 per cent was draught beer. These 
figures were precisely reversed in 
1952, while last year it was 77 pet 
cent in bottles, 23 per cent in draught. 
During the first quarter, however, 
tax-paid package withdrawals were 
down 6.1 per cent from the same 1953 
period while draught beer with- 
drawals climbed 0.8 per cent, reflect- 
ing a March rise of 14.1 per cent. 
The only explanation offered is 
that less beer is being consumed in 
the home where it is something of a 
luxury item, although with unem- 
ployment greater than a year ago 
more beer is being consumed from 
bar-room taps. Should this trend con- 
Please turn to page 31 


The Leading Brewing Issues 


’ eee Sales———_, 


c—— Earned Per Share——, 





(Millions) -—Annual—, -3 Months— *Divi- Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1952, 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
Anheuser-Busch ... $271.6 $306.9 $2.69 $2.82 $0.56 $0.61 $1.20 34 3.5% 
Canadian Breweries 133.2 a150.2 2.26 a3.06 0.58 060 125 26 48 
Drewry’s Ltd., USA 33.0 39.4 1.47 2.28 0.19 034 140 18 78 
Duquesne Brewing. 18.0 263 D058 0.34 N.R.N.R. 0.10 6 oe 
Falstaff Brewing... 64.0 85.2 1.78 1.66 0.18 0.28 1.00 16 ~ 62 
Goebel Brewing ... 39.7 43.8 0.85 0.86 0.21 0.20 065 7 9.3 
Griesedieck Western 30.4 31.8 1.86 140 N.R.N.R. 100 12 84 
Heileman (G.) .... 12.3 16.2 2.11 287. N.R.N.R. 2.00 25 80 
Pabst Brewing .... 174.8 168.3 1.90 156 N.R.N.R. 1.00 18 5.6 
Pfeiffer Brewing... 40.6 39.7 2.06 1.65 0.34:010 120 14 86 
Ruppert (Jacob) 49.8 57.2 2.72 143 DO0.06 0.09 (b) 15 





* Current annual rate. 


D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Years ended October 31. 


b—No dividend 


action April 28, 


1954. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 














Investors should concentrate today on guarding against the 


unpredictable rather than taking advantage of the expected. 


Unless all market precedent is totally worth- 
less, a rally as substantial and as continuous as that 
which has been in progress since mid-September 
cannot continue beyond a few more months, at 
most, without either coming to a permanent end or 
being interrupted by a good-sized technical reac- 
tion. There is little foundation other than sheer 
guesswork for a decision as to which of these con- 
tingencies is more likely, nor is it worthwhile to 
attempt to decide in advance just when we may see 
either one. 


There have been a few recent signs that at 
least a temporary top may be approaching, of 
which the latest is the appearance of the familiar 
pre-dip phenomenon of rotation of leadership, sub- 
stantial profit-taking in some groups being masked 
by renewed buying interest in others which had 
previously been laggard. This is by no means an 
infallible signal, but in combination with the mar- 
ket’s vulnerably high level it indicates that 
investors and even speculators have more to lose 
than to gain by seeking short or medium term 
profits in fast movers. 


Even the conservative investor who is 
willing to ignore intermediate movements has many 
reasons for a cautious attitude. Assuming that the 
business slump has ended and that diplomatic diff- 
culties can be gradually ironed out, it is by no 
means inconceivable that the bull market, already 
almost five years old, may still have years to go. 
In this case, the Dow-Jones industrial average could 
have another 100 or even 150 points available on 
the upside. Under such circumstances, flight into 
short term Governments or other securities of a 
less extreme storm-cellar character would be the 
worst possible policy. 


Nevertheless, we cannot yet be certain that 
the recession is over. Many signs point in that 
direction, but a few of considerable potential 
importance still provide occasion for concern. The 
recent trend of department store sales has been far 
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This will not preclude further profits if the rise persists 





from satisfactory, and while insured unemployment 
is currently at a three-month low the dip from the 
mid-April high has been small. In manufacturing, 
the field which together with the railroads has been 
hardest hit by the trade decline, the April layoff 
rate was the largest for that month since 1949 and 
the hiring rate was the lowest for any April since 
data were first compiled in 1930. 


The number of jobless workers who have 
exhausted or nearly exhausted their unemployment 
compensation benefits is growing, and unless they 
are rehired reasonably soon they can make a 
significant dent in retail sales. Spending by indivi- 
duals contributes such a large portion of total eco- 
nomic activity that a further slump in this area 
could more than offset larger defense or business 
outlays, conceivably bringing a renewal of the 
recession. 


Further deterioration in the free world’s posi- 
tion in Indo-China is likely to bring a higher level 
of defense expenditures and thus stimulate business. 
But it may not stop there; actual U.S. military 
involvement in the area is quite possible, with 
implications which cannot be foreseen. If this 
action approached the scale of our effort in Korea, 
it would doubtless bring back EPT, price controls 
and other adverse influences more than canceling 
out, from the investor’s standpoint, the accompany- 
ing rise in industrial output. 


Under the circumstances, investment policies 
should be geared to guarding against the unpredict- 
able rather than taking advantage of the expected. 
Specifically, this means concentrating equity funds 
in sound dividend-payers representing such fields 
as the utility, grocery chain, dairy, cigarette, 
fire and casualty insurance, telephone, bank, pack- 


_ aged food and shoe industries. This policy will not 


preclude further profits if the market rise persists, 
and will furnish adequate protection against possi- 


ble losses. 
Written May 27, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 

Spreading political unrest, spurred by Commu- 
nist infiltration in a number of Central American 
countries where United Fruit has substantial invest- 
ments, has had a depressing effect on the stock of 
this company. While the issue would appear to dis- 
count much of the uncertainty, the possibility can- 
not be ruled out that conditions may deteriorate 
further. Under the circumstances, the stock is be- 
ing withdrawn as an active purchase recommenda- 
tion. Melville Shoe, which has paid dividends con- 
tinuously since 1916, is being added to the list this 
week. Yielding 6.2 per cent, this stock is bolstered 
by a strong financial position and holds attraction 
for income-minded investors. 


Corporate Financing Dips 

Stock and bond issues marketed by corporations 
in the first quarter fell 10 per cent below the total 
for the similar 1953 period. About $1.8 billion of 
corporate securities were offered for cash in the 
January-March quarter, as compared with $2 bil- 
lion a year ago (SEC figures). Manufacturing 
corporations issued the smallest volume of new 
securities since the third quarter of 1950 and com- 
mercial credit firms’ offerings were down sharply. 
However, security offerings by electric and gas 
utilities increased to $900 million, the highest 
amount since the second quarter of 1953. Publicly 
offered issues represented 61 per cent of first quar- 
ter corporate offerings, the remainder being ac- 
counted for by privately-placed issues. 


Chemical Upturn 


Leading chemical makers report that their busi- 
ness has picked up to its highest level since the 
middle of last year, when an easier trend of sales 
developed. However, the improvement will be 
somewhat obscured by the fact that the 1953 sec- 
ond quarter was the industry’s best period last 
year. Improvement in commercial fertilizer de- 
mand and insecticides has been noted, and the 
plastics trade is sticking to its prediction of a five 
per cent gain in sales this year which would result 
in another production record. Plastics, which ac- 
count for a substantial proportion of sales of many 
chemical companies, are continuing to make head- 


way in the packaging, pipe, and structural fields. . 


Current production of polyethylene, the fastest- 
growing plastic, is estimated at 150 million pounds 
yearly and large new facilities will be coming into 
production within the next 18 months. 
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Used Car Stocks Ebb 


A more vigorous market for second-hand auto- 
mobiles during the last four months has reduced 
stocks to a more reasonable level than at the 1953 
year-end. Last January, used car stocks were in 
excess of a 35-day supply level, causing industry 
concern, but by the middle of May cars on hand 
had been reduced to a 27 days’ supply. While 
figures for the full month of May are not yet in, 
the April report showed used car sales to have 
reached an eight-month peak, attaining the highest 
level since July, 1953. Delivery of new cars to 
dealers meanwhile has continued at a high rate. 
With more than 2.7 million units looked for dur- 
ing the January-June period, the industry is be- 
coming more confident that factory sales for the 
full year will approximate five million. Truck mak- 
ers, however, with the single exception of White 
Motor, are not doing so well due to sharp cut- 
backs in military production and slower farm buy- 
ing. 


Purchasing Agents Optimistic 

Data obtained from more than 200 purchasing 
executives of major industrial companies have been 
boiled down to a prediction that business should 
show a “steady, gradual improvement for some 
time to come.” The May survey of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents shows that more 
companies are increasing orders and production 
than the reverse. The number of companies show- 
ing decreases in output and orders, the report in- 
dicated, has reached the lowest level since June, 
1953. Only 27 per cent of the executives polled 
reported declining payrolls during May, and this 
was the lowest percentage since last September. 
Some companies have been rehiring employes laid 
off in January and February. 


Machine Tool Orders Down 


New orders and backlogs in the machine tool 
industry declined appreciably during April when 
the new order index of 142.6 (1945-47=100) com- 
pared with 169.6 in March and 276.8 in April, 
1953. The decline in bookings, combined with con- 
tinued heavy production and shipments, left the 
industry backlog at April 30 equal to 4.1 months 
production at the current output rate. This com- 
pares with 4.6 months in March and 8.1 months 
in April 1953 and is the lowest backlog level since 
about the middle of 1950 when orders began to 
mount following the start of the Korean war. The 
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April index of shipments was estimated at 302.6 
‘ against 327.2 in March although the production 
index advanced to 378.4 from 273.0 in March 
(1945-47=100. 


Movie Earnings 


Aided by continued favorable response to 3-D 
film offerings, the movie makers generally enjoyed 


higher earnings in the initial three months of this - 


year than a year ago. Twentieth Century-Fox 
earned 74 cents a share, or double the 1953 per 
share figure, while Paramount netted 63 cents vs. 
99 cents in 1953. Loew’s report for the 28 weeks 
ended March 18 showed 62 cents against 42 cents 
a year earlier; and Universal Pictures’ net in the 
January 30 quarter was equal to 71 cents vs. 43 
cents in the like prior period. Twentieth Century 
reports that there are now 4,600 theatres in the 
United States and Canada equipped to show Cine- 
maScope films and the total is expected to reach 
10,000 by the end of this year. While the reduction 
in the Federal excise tax on movie tickets from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent was a constructive devel- 
opment, the anticipated benefits may not be fully 
realized; in New York City a five per cent city 
amusement tax seems likely to be levied, beginning 


June 15. 


Carpet Production Down 


The carpet industry has given promise several 
times in the last few years of doing a little better 
in line with the increase in home building. For 
various reasons, these hopes have failed to mate- 
rialize, and the earnings pattern has been decidedly 
irregular. Recently, production has been at the 
lowest level of recent years. During the first quar- 
ter of 1954, output of wool carpets and rugs totaled 


only 15.5 million square yards compared with 20.4 
million in the same 1953 period, a decline of 24 
per cent. It is now generally believed that the low 
point has been reached, and that some improve- 
ment should take place in coming months. The 
high level of new housing starts, for example, sug- 
gests that a market for a good volume of sales 


may lie ahead. Disposable income also is still 
fairly high. 


Corporate Briefs 

American Brake Shoe plans to purchase the as- 
sets of Metallic Friction Materials Co. of Cleveland. 

Textron has made an additional offer for Amer- 
ican Woolen common stock; the new terms are for 
purchase of 100,000 shares at $23 cash a share 
through June 7, 1954. 

Ferro Corp. has purchased Louthan Manufac- 
turing Co., producer of electrical porcelain and 
refractory specialties, from Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co. 

General Motors expects that its passenger car 
production in- the second quarter of this year will 
approximate the 899,371 cars turned out in the 
like 1953 period. 

The Budd Co. has purchased an apparently sub- 
stantial interest in Carel Fouche & Cie, a French 
railway car building firm, which has had a licens- 
ing arrangement with Budd for 19 years. 

Sinclair Oil’s domestic production of crude oil 
and related liquids in April averaged 132,800 bar- 
rels daily, a new high record for any month in 
company history. 

Inland Steel expects to have its annual produc- 
tion capacity boosted to at least five million tons 
by the first of next year, without any increase in 
physical facilities. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gev't 24s, 1997267......... 100° 2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

Re éenebhawkschnresetckewdees 97 3.28 105 
Cities Services Be, 1977 ovacccccesane 97 3.19 100 
Commonwealth Edison 23%4s, 1999... 94 3.01 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 96 3.00 103% 


Pacifie Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 94 3.05 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1961.... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974..... 102 = 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par: 50) -WebOUM.. ccccsvveceses 58 431 #£Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 104 4,33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 118 4.24 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 39 5,13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 8 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
7-Dividends~ Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chee iiss esdcccsnenet *0.80 *100 41 25% 
El Paso Natural Gas......... 160 *160 40 40 
General Foods ....44.0.05.0<6 240 2.65 65 4.3 
Int’l Business Machines........ *3.20 *3.20 291 +14 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 64 4.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 20 20 CT ;3h 
United Ae) Lines i-o6i6scsscewet 150... 150 ..22 - GB 
United | Biscuit: is écsinbo cams niwn 200... ZOO; 32°. "63 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 2.00 68 29 





*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
r-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Divds 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 169 5.3% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 62 45 
Columbia Gas ‘System......... 0.90 090 14 64 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 230 4 55 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 53 45 
PT TELS os ddsienescodys 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 69 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 30 6.0 
®@Melville Shoe ............... 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 43 5.1 
Pemene LAS .occccccevess 150 162% 35 5.7 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 4 75 
eee Pa 240 240 4 53 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 2.25 44 5.1 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 43 4.7 
er er 200 2.00 4 5.0 
Tenns: GomGY, 66 ixis.sccces 3.00 340 74 4.6 
Union Pacific B.R.........5.+. 6.00° 6.00 120 5.0 
Wie TOE ons visvcccses 400 350 47 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric............ 205 220 40 55 





*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. @ Added 
this week; see page 16. yeRemoved this week; see page 16. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
gage oe Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


BE TOE ncancencicradiney $3.00 $3.00 44 68% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 67 60 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 1s 61S S31 CO 
CAMO, NET, a6 660 0'ncccsae 200 250 34 74 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 2.20 47 75.1 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 31 65 
General Motors .............- 400 400 70 5.7 
Glidden Company ............ 235-280 % Si 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 84 7.1 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 47 43 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 4.00 81 49 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 34 7.4 
Shaalabe CD .6s 0s nsusescdansds 260 260 4 59 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 61 49 
eB OG: vais s sbad eats 3.00 300 48 63 





+Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Farm Bill: Report to the Senate will be more or less what the 


Administration wants, but House bill will be just the op- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There’s a 
reasonable chance that the farm bill 
reported to the Senate will more or 
less resemble what the Administra- 
tion has been asking for—discretion 
in supporting crops. Chairman 
Aiken of the Agriculture Committee 
never favored rigid pegs. But get- 
ting a favorable vote would be 
something else, since almost every- 
body will want a fixed support price 
for at least one product. 

In the House, it’s more likely that 
the bill will be exactly what the Ad- 
ministration does not want. It’s 
said that the committee will propose 
that all basic crops, such as wheat, be 
supported at all times at 90 per cent 
of parity. Dairy products would be 
purchased at 80 per cent, as compared 
with the present 75 per cent. With 
slight changes here and there in 
prices, the present system would be 
continued. 

On the other hand, it’s said, there 
will be a severe curtailment of the 
acreage given over to wheat, sur- 
pluses of which have been rapidly ac- 
cumulating. How this is to be done 
hasn’t been decided except in princi- 
ple: there will be high inducements 
not to plant. The old idea of putting 
wheat on a two-price basis will be 
adopted. What isn’t used in the 
domestic market at 90 per cent or bet- 
ter, will be shipped abroad at what- 
ever price it will fetch. Foreign 
farmers will call this “dumping” ; 
sponsors will avoid that word. 


With lively promotion, Agricul- 
ture Department officials insist, the 
whole of the annual dairy supply 
could be sold—as food. The Depart- 
ment. has undertaken to help. It is 
publishing all sorts of booklets with 
new recipes calling for more butter. 


For years, the Department has 
opened promotion drives pushing 
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posite—The Federal Trade Commission has a look of activity 


surplus foods. Incredible as this may 
sound, the drives actually help to sell 
now beef, now potatoes or honey, now 
butter. The people who handle it can 
turn as quickly from one product to 
the next as the staff at any advertis- 
ing agency. The dairy drive will be 
more intense than most. 

The reasons Department propo- 
ganda takes hold seem to lie in the 
way the food industry operates. Deal- 
ers and advertising men have gotten 
used to doing things by signal, pro- 
moting apples during Apple Week, 
pumpkins on the appropriate cue, etc. 
The trade associations tell their mem- 
bers that during such and such period 
everybody will feature some specified 
food. Consumer advertising is prom- 
ised. 

The Department organizes all this. 
It gets promises from national adver- 
tisers. It arranges for reciprocal “tie- 
in” ads: butter, say, shown in a re- 
frigerator display. Finally, it works 
to the limit its prestige with the food 
editors, who depend on it for copy. 
Thus, Department recipes get into 
the slick magazines, daily papers and 
other publications. During a cam- 
paign, volume actually rises. 


If the infantry is rebuilt, as 
widely forecast, the Government will 
simply spend faster the money al- 
ready appropriated. Then, early next 
year, it will report to Congress what 
was done and ask for a deficiency ap- 
propriation. The final supplementary 
appropriation bill, now being drafted, 
does not contain anything suggesting 
reversal of the Administration’s pres- 
ent .Defense policy. 


In Washington, the reorganiza- 
tion of an Agency is taken seriously. 
At the moment the Federal Trade 
Commission has that look of activity, 
which you get as desks, files and 
other paraphernalia move from one 
























floor to another. The reorganization 
just announced is typical in that it 
recreates the set-up which preceded 
the last set of changes. The vertical 
system is being given up for the 
horizontal. 

The great changes that Chairman 
Howrey intends for FTC are not to 
be found in the reorganization plan. 
First, he hopes to handle Clayton Act 
cases by getting various industries 
to adopt codes. This jurisdictional 
decision between the code-men and 
the trial-lawyers awaits some future 
action, Within the Agency, there’s a 
lot of interested argument over 
whether it’s possible. 

Second, Howrey wants the Com- 
mission to base its decisions on eco- 
nomics as well as law. But the House 
refused an appropriation for the pur- 
pose. The Senate subsequently went 
along. If Congress provides the 
money, this change will be made as a 
kind of addition to the reorganiza- 
tion. 


There’s a chance that Congress 
will go back to high tariffs. It may 
end the Administration’s power to 
negotiate rates. There’s been a re- 
cent flock of bills giving exclusive 
power over rates to the Tariff Com- 
mission. The Commission is friend- 
lier to the idea of protection than the 
White House. 

As for giving the Administration 
greater bargaining power, there’s 
practically no chance at all. The Pres- 
ident himself indicated that he no 
longer hoped for it, that he only 
wants Congress to extend the pres- 
ent law for a year. But the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it ap- 
pears, is reluctant even to accede to 
this request. 


Jerome Shoenfeld 
19 








REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of five percent (5%) on 
the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, has been declared 
payable July 2, 1954, in common 
stock of the Company, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
16, 1954. Scrip certificates will be 
issued for resulting fractional shares. 


The transfer books will not be 
closed. Resulting stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed by Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, May 20, 1954 

















REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable July 1, 1954, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 

14, 1954. 

The transfer books will not be 

closed. Checks will be mailed by 

Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, May 20, 1954 
































x) CORPORATION’ 


TENNESSEE 

CorPoRATION 
May 17, 1954 

A dividend of fifty (50¢) 


cents per share has been de- 
clared payable June 30, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 9, 1954. 


JoHn G. GREENBURGH 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 104 

On May 25th, 1954 the Directors of Newmont 
Mining Corporation declared a regular divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 2,658,230 
shares of its Capital Stock now outstanding, 
payable June 15th, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 4th, 1954. 

WILLIAM T. SMPTH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., May 25th, 1954. 











New-Business Brevities 





Clay Tile... 

Four significant advances in the 
clay floor and wall tile fields were 
described to members of the Tile 
Council of America last week during 
dedication ceremonies of the indus- 
try’s new research center at Rutgers 
University—as a result of the work 
done so far, industry leaders were 
told they would be able to offer bet- 
ter tile materials which would be less 
costly to install; the developments 
are expected to broaden the potential 
applications of tile and make possible 
its use even in low-cost homes. . . 
Described were (1) an improved 
grout, the material that is forced be- 
tween individual tiles, which requires 
no skill for installation yet is water- 
proof, and flexible enough to permit 
settling of a new building; (2) pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesives which are 
applied to the back of tile during the 
manufacturing process so that instal- 
lation consists simply of stripping a 
paper-backing and pressing the tile 
firmly in place; (3) a tile-cutting 
tool small enough to fit into a tile 
setter’s pocket; and (4) a method of 
prefabrication without a backing ma- 
terial of large panels of clay tile both 
for floor finishing and walls. 


Electrical Appliances ... 

The Super V Crosley television 
receiver, a unit noted for its com- 
pactness and low price which was 
introduced recently by Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation, will be avail- 
able in white and in ebony finishes— 
the white finish has been added to fill 
requests for sets for hospitals while 
the ebony is to meet the demand of 
homes decorated likewise or with 
black wrought iron. . . . Gits Molding 
Corporation has an unusual and prac- 
tical accessory for refrigerators, a 
freezer tray that produces ice chips 
instead of cubes — separator strips 
break the ice into fine chips as the 
plastic tray is twisted out of shape in 
removing the contents. . . . For “do- 
it-yourself” fans, Sturdi-Bilt Steel 
Products Company is introducing a 
workshop light based on a style said 


to be commonly used in industry— 
called the Sturdi-Bilt Illuminator, it 
measures 22 inches wide and is de- 
signed to mount on the company’s 
Utility Rack or any wall. . . .Webster- 
Chicago Company is introducing high 
fidelity music recorded on magnetic 
tape—initially, six reels have been 
released, each recorded at a speed of 
seven and a half inches a second. 


Office Equipment... 

A relatively low-cost ($1,575) 
microfilming machine suitable both 
for recording and reading is the new 
Micro-Twin unit in the photo below 


‘which (1) records front and back of 





a document simultaneously ; (2) pro- 
duces facsimiles of filmed documents 
without need for a darkroom; and 
(3) can be equipped with a high 
speed automatic feed—manufactured 
by Bell & Howell and sold through 
Burroughs Corporation, the portable 
microfilmer will handle documents 
from smaller than bank check size to 
sheets 11 inches wide, and has a 
reader screen measuring 8 x 11 inches. 
. . . A hand-operated ten-key cal- 
culating machine that’s not much 
larger than an office telephone has 
been added to the line offered by 
Facit, Inc.—called the Facit NTK, 
the 12-pound precision unit is a prod- 
uct of Sweden, comes in an attractive 
simulated leather traveling case. ... 
Automation in the office is a step 
nearer practicality with the first pub- 
lic showing of International Business 
Machine Corporation’s new type 
“702” electronic data processing ma- 
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chine which excels in problems of 
arithmetic and logic — the machine, 
which will be rented to customers, 
can perform over ten million opera- 
tions in one hour; initial deliveries 
are expected to be made early next 
year. 


Transportation ... 

Passengers on the maiden, non- 
stop flight of the first DC-7 Mainliner 
of United Air Lines on Tuesday of 
this week were surprised at the gift 
they received commemorating the oc- 
casion: one share each of UAL com- 
mon stock—youngest passenger, inci- 
dentally, was Robbin Morgan, who 
plays the part of Dagmar in the week- 
ly General Foods-sponsored televi- 
sion program, 1 Remember Mama. 
.. . If’ you’re planning a trip this 
season in your own car or by train, 
plane or bus, stop in at a local Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company dealer 
and ask for a free Holiday Trip Plan- 
ner—basically a map of the U. S. and 
southern Canada, it provides a handy 
means of estimating distances, figur- 
ing time requirements and budgeting 
costs for vacation trips. . . . Family 
rate plans have been announced by 
nine railroads serving New York City 
in an effort to lure more vacation 
travelers to the big city—the lower 
rates went into effect on June 1 and 


automatically will expire on Septem- 
ber 30. 


Random Notes... 

A number of practical hints for 
teen-agers on how to prepare a spend- 
ing plan for the things they want are 
outlined in an illustrated 24-page 
booklet titled Money Management for 
Young Moderns— it is available for 
ten cents, to cover mailing costs, from 
the Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation. . . 
Diet-conscious readers will find a host 
of practical mealtime ideas in a 24- 
page booklet, Keep Slim and Trim 
With Domino Sugar Menus, avail- 
able free on request to American 
Sugar Refining Company—menus for 
14 days are provided, and suggestions 
are offered for reducing slowly by 
tapering off from one’s normal diet. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 





























SUNRAY 
has courage 
to grow... 








It takes a great deal of courage to drill a hole in the 
ground in the hope that oil will be found. That is why those with 
timid hearts should never be in the oil business. 


Most oil companies are quick to adapt better methods 
of exploration, drilling, producing, transporting, and refining. Because 
of this progressive spirit, the gasoline you use in your automobile is 
getting better and better. The cost per gallon stays pretty much the 
same from year to year, despite industry cost increases and high taxes. 


SUNRAY’s income from oil and gas production is 
derived from 7,098 gross active wells on 1,207 leases in 369 fields 
throughout the mid-continent area, California and Canada. 


During 1953 SUNRAY drilled or participated in the 
drilling of 376 gross wells, the Company's interest in all wells drilled 
being equivalent to 275 net wells. As compared to the U. S. oil industry 
national average, the Company’s percentage of successful producing 
wells was higher and the percentage of dry holes was lower in relation 
to the total wells drilled. 


The Company recognizes the continuing necessity 
of searching for and finding oil and gas for the future and is maintain- 
ing its active program of buying leases and keeping geophysical crews 
active in areas with good prospects for finding oil in the U.S. and Canada. 


Every year SUNRAY seeks to 
strengthen its position in the oil industry by con- 
stant improvement and logical expansion. There 
are no pessimists at SUNRAY. 


GENERAL OFFICES 















TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
of the issue. 





“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 180 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 29 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record June 5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, June 30, 1954. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 
May 21, 1954 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 52 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable July 
1,°1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 1, 1954. 


me 21, 1954. 


D. W. JACK 
Secretary 


UTILITIES 
COMPANY 
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The RUBEROID Co. 
Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


sf CONSECUTIVE 
— DIVIDEND 


On May 25, 1954 a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this corporation was declared 
by the Board of Directors, payable 
June 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 


> 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 














Business Background 








Bank of America, commemorating Golden Anniversary, prepares 


for second half century of growth based on Giannini policies 





B's ALSO — Nearly everyone 
knows that California, now the 


second most populous and — second 
only to Oregon—the fastest growing 
state in the Union, is rich in resources 
and manpower. Hardly less widely 
known is the fact that the state’s 
Bank of America, this year commem- 
orating its Golden Anniversary, is also 
big and strong. Its resources approxi- 
mate $8.5 billion; it safeguards $3.7 
billion in savings accounts and $4 
billion in checking accounts; has 543 
branches which handle millions of 
loans aggregating at the year-end 
$4.1 billion outstanding in loans and 
discounts, and is profitable as shown 
by 1953 profits of $55.4 million. At 
the half-century mark, the bank is 
still dynamic; and a sounding of its 
prospects for the second half century 
may be of interest to its stockholders 
numbering more than 200,000. 


New Fields—One of the most 
important developments of the past 
year has been the probable termina- 
tion of Government actions. This 
means that the management at long 
last can get back to its principal busi- 
ness which is banking ; the late Gran- 
NINI’Ss—Founder A. P. and his son 
L. Mario GIANNINI — had divided 
their time for nearly two decades be- 
tween Washington and the Coast. 
The hotly contested plan of the bank 
in its first half century to build up 
a branch banking system on a state- 
wide basis has, for all practical pur- 
poses, been completed. Competition 
remains sharp with other branch 
banking systems in the state and a 
new $1.4 billion competitive bank 
merger is now in the advanced stage 
of negotiation. To meet this competi- 
tion, it will continue to think up new 
banking means of putting deposits to 
work in productive loans. 


The Cinch Belt—Since April 1, 
S. CLarK BEISE, son of a Minnesota 
country doctor, has been head op- 
erating man. A. P. GIANNINI met 
him when Beise went to California 


By Frank H. McConnell 








S. Clark Beise 
after serving as a national bank ex- 
aminer in the Northwest, and, at- 
tracted by his ideas on banking polli- 
cies, invited him in 1936 to join the 
organization. His rise has _ been 
steady. As president, he said recently 
that he intends to keep the bank’s 
dynamic spirit alive and “to maintain 
the Bank of America as the leader in 
modern enlightened banking.” In this 
he will be assisted to a greater extent 
than usually is the case by the man 
he succeeds, Cart F. WENTE. The 
retired president, a rugged man of 65 
who has served as the right hand man 
of both Giannini’s in their historic 
battles to “take banking to the peo- 
ple” has been Mr. Transition in the 
change-over from the Giannini to the 
present management. He will con- 
tinue active as a member of its board, 
and can be counted on to stimulate | 
personnel to greater effort. “These 
young fellows,” he says, “need some- 
one to put a burr under their cinch 
belt.” Beise, like Wente, also stands 
solidly on the Giannini banking phil- 
osophies of providing loans to enter- 
prises and individuals willing to work 
for a profit and possessing a objective 
that credit will enable them to reach. 
The changes ahead in this banking 
accommodation from the cradle to the 
grave will be those of evolution rather 
than direction. Basic to the whole 
concept is the management’s realiza- 
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tion that the bank’s welfare depends 
entirely on the well-being of Califor- 
nia, and, as an incidental point of 
interest, the bank’s municipal bond 
department plans to participate ac- 
tively in California bond offerings 
for future public works aggregating 
some $400 million a year. 





Panhandle Eastern—The time- 
table that follows has interest for 
investors and moral support for the 
policies of the present Administra- 
tion in-so-far as they relate to the 
idea that industry, given assurance of 
an opportunity to earn a fair return, 
will launch projects designed to put 
men to work and earn more money 
from which taxes may be collected. 
On April 15, the Federal Power 
Commission determined that the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
was entitled to increase rates amount- 
ing to $12.7 million a year. The new 
rates went into effect on May 1. On 
May 18, in a letter to stockholders, 
the company announced plans for a 
$66.7 million construction and expan- 
sion program capable of increasing 
by 50 per cent the present peak day 
winter capacity for delivering natural 
gas to customers. On May 18 an ap- 
plication also was filed with the Com- 
mission for permission to build the 
added facilities. .Chairman-President 
W. G. Macutre said a ready market 
is assured. 





New Haven—The election of 
JoHN P. RUTHERFORD as vice presi- 
dent in charge of real estate for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, has been an- 
nounced by Patrick B. McGINnNIs, 
new president of the railroad. Mr. 
Rutherford, a New Englander who 
went to Princeton, has had a diversi- 
fied experience in industry and is one 
of the New Haven’s largest stock- 
holders. The appointment takes on 
added interest in view of Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis’ pledge to make the New 
Haven less dependent on Park Ave- 
nue rentals (New York Central Rail- 
road holdings are now. undergoing 
study to determine property rights) 
and more dependent on increased 
rail traffic of, notably, coal and steel. 
Mr. Rutherford will be pressed into 
service in both endeavors which rep- 
resent an important part of the 
McGinnis management plan for 
brightening New Haven’s outlook. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 157 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
July 15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 15, 
1954. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 























A UNIVERSAL 
MATCH 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at its meeting held 
May 21, 1954, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the $12.50 

value stock of the company, payable 
il 11, 1954, to stockholders of record 
June 1, 1954. 


LEONARD V. FINDER, Secretary 











Pullman 
Incorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 14, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
May 28, 1954. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 
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The BATTLE for 


Leading Critics Acclaim: 
OLIVER GINGOLD in The Wall Street 
Journal: “Mr. Loeb . . . a partner in one 
of the largest brokerage firms .. . has 
been eminently successful in helping 
thousands .. . His book is a must.” 
BURTON CRANE, New York Times: 
“fascinating” ; 

BRUCE BARTON: “expert”; 


NEWSWEEK: ‘‘30 years outsmarting the 
market . . . provocative.” 


LEWIS H. HANEY: “especially useful 
in present period.” 


BENNETT CERF: “learn the tricks of 
Wall Street.” 


ANTHONY GENTLE: “‘one of the most 
arresting books on the stock market 
ever published.” 


ORDER TODAY— 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


INVESTMENT SURVIVAL 


“Most Effective Published Work” 


on How fo Make 
Stock Market Profits 


by 
G. M. LOEB 








35 “How to Make Profits’ 


Chapters Include: Specula- 
tion vs. Investment . . . Pitfalls for the 
Inexperienced . . . How to Invest far 
Capital Appreciation . . . Advantages of 
Switching Stocks . . . What to Buy, and 
When . . . Price Movement, Timing, 
Technical Aspects . . . “Fast Movers’’ or 
“Slow Movers’? . . . You Can’t Forecast, 
but You Can Make Money . . . Diversifi- 
cation of Investments . . . Spending, 
Taxation, Inflation . . . Strategy for 
Profits . . . You Can’t Buy Management 
At Bargain Rates. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY BARRON'S 
HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 6 


Please send me by return mail a copy of “The 
Battle for Investment Survival”. if not completely 
satisfied, | will return the book in 10 days and 
my money will be refunded. Enclosed is $2.95 
(plus 15¢ postage) (Add 3% sales tax in N.Y.C.). 






















Tennessee 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 27 


= The Board of Directors has de- 
 clared a quarterly dividend of 35c¢ 
| per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 


June 4, 1954. 


J. 
Secretary. 
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Gas 











Street News. 





he Treasury’s latest financing 
operation will be memorable not 
so much as a further warning to spec- 
ulators that it does not always pay to 


E. IVINS, 
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WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 
98th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable June 
30 to stock of record June 


11, 1954. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 


take a free ride, although it did 
amount to just that. More important, 
in the opinion of some of the experts, 
is a lesson which it taught the 
Treasury officials themselves. That 
is the inadvisability of offering a par- 
ticular security as a means of raising 
new money and, in the same over-all 
operation, offering it in exchange for 
an even larger volume of maturing 
securities. 

Normally, maturing Treasury se- 
curities that are the subject of an 
exchange offer are sold in the open 
market by those holders who do not 



































Our 


country’s leading insurance companies is now available. 


San FRANCISCO 
Boston 
LovIsVILLE + 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


annual comparative analysis of a group of the 


A copy will be sent to you upon request. 


We specialize in and offer our facilities for the 
purchase and sale of insurance company stocks. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


14 Wall Street New York 5,N. Y. 
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Treasury officials and "free riders" learn a lesson—Under- 


writers find present corporate financing market tough going 


fancy the kind of issue the Treasury 
would like to have them take as a sub- 
stitute. That was true to some extent 
in the recent operation. But the 
1% per cent notes running for almost 
five years, offered as one of the op- 
tions, apparently fell into the hands of 
many investors who planned to take 
their profits after the books were 
closed on the deal. The consequent 
selling in the open market during the 
third week of May confused the 
secondary distribution of the notes 
bought for cash. That secondary task 
involved as well the over-allotment on 
padded subscriptions and the free 
riders whose sole interest was a quick 
speculative profit. 


Mathematically, the free ride 
always seems a sure thing, but for one 
reason or another it frequently mis- 
fires. Probably the most distressing 
experience in this connection was the 
one involving 314 per cent bonds for 
deficit financing a year ago. In that 
instance the bonds were selling at a 
discount even before payment was 
due. They went as much as 1% 
points below par before the Federal 
Reserve turned the tide by reducing 
the bank reserve requirements and 
thus adding nearly $6 billion to the 
nation’s money supply. 

All of which keeps alive the expec- 
tation, or hope, that the Federal Re- 
serve will pump some more money 
into the market to expedite the 
Treasury’s deficit financing. The re- 
cent operation raised $2.2 billion. 
Some $10 billion more of new money 
will be required and the general ex- 
pectation is that some such offering 
will be made in July. As this is writ- 





ten the talk of a cut in bank reserve | 
requirements had been active for | 


weeks without anything happening. 


Some hold that the next change in| 


reserves will not be an across-the- 
board cut, but.an elimination or re- 
duction of the penalty rate existing on 
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® At March 31, 1954 there were 499,427 shares outstanding compared to 500,273 shares in the prior year. 
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the Chicago and the New York City 
banks. 









Meanwhile, underwriters’ experi- 
ences with corporate financing are 
far from satisfactory. Issuers have 
been getting the last penny of value 
from the bonds and preferred stocks 
they have been bringing to the mar- 
ket, thanks to the highly competitive 
spirit prevailing. By the same token, 
underwriters have little or no margin 
to play with when they stand out as 
the “successful” bidder. In a major- 
ity of the competitive deals so far this 
year the high bidder has had cause for 
regret. There is no way to call a halt 























on the dangerous competition without 
arousing suspicion of collusion. And, 
remembering the vast sums spent for 
legal services by the 17 defendants in 
the recent investment bankers’ anti- 
monopoly case, they are not likely to 
put themselves in a vulnerable spot. 

Neither can the leading houses back 
out of the competitive game entirely. 
Halsey, Stuart & Company cannot 
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back away, for they are exponents of 
the competitive system and they must 
keep trying to prove that the system 
will work no matter how much it 
hurts. Halsey, Stuart usually ends 
up taking larger participations in the 
syndicates managed than any other 
house in the business. In the three 
underwritings managed in the first 
three months of May, Halsey, 
Stuart’s share was $21.8 million out 
of the $38.5 million involved. 


First Boston Corporation will 
have an opportunity soon to prove 
that negotiated underwritings are 
safer than the competitive kind. It 
will come in the $100 million Alumi- 
num Company of America bond 
issue. A negotiated deal gives the 
underwriters a chance to feel out the 
market and gauge the offering 
price accordingly. Incidentally, the 
Aluminum business came to First 
Boston by virtue of the latter’s Mel- 
lon Securities Corporation absorp- 
tion a few years ago. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


ire Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 





The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12%4 per 
share, payable July 1, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 7, 1954. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current — of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 7, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


12%4 cents per share payable June 
24, 1954, to holders ef Neieed # the 
close of business June 7, 1954. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Saves 
May 25, 1954. dt 








Dividend Changes 


General Electric: Declared a 40-cent 
dividend payable August 2 to stock of 
record June 25. The company paid $1 
in April on the old stock which will be 
split 3-for-1 effective June 11. 

Illinois Central Railroad: Declared a 
dividend of 62% cents payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 1. This is equiva- 
lent to the $1.25 quarterly paid before 
the 2-for-1 split which becomes effective 
June 1. 

Allied Mills: Paying the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents and an extra 
of 25 cents both payable June 11 to 
stock of record June 1. The extra is the 
first such payment since June, 1952. 

Universal Leaf Tobacco: Declared the 
regular quarterly of 35 cents and extra 











US.F.&6. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The —— of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany declared today a dividend of 
fifty cents a share —— July 
15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
dune 24, 1954. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 








May 26, 1954 























of 50 cents payable August 2 to stock 
of record July 12. Declarations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 total $1.90 
compared with $1.70 a year ago. 

International Mining: Declared a divi- 
dend of 10 cents payable July 15 to stock 
of record June 25. This i is the first pay- 
ment since 1950. 

Lakey Foundry: isin 10 cents June 
26 to stock of record June 14. Previous 
payment September 1953. 

Mead Johnson: Quarterly dividend of 
20 cents payable August 2 to stock of 
record June 15. Paid 15 cents in previous 
quarters. 

General American ‘Transportation: 
Quarterly dividend of 62% cents pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 4. 
Paid 50 cents in previous quarters. 

United Aircraft Products: Paying 12% 
cents June 25 to stock of record June 
10. Paid 12% cents and a 3 per cent 
stock dividend last year. 

Zonite Products: Paying 10 cents June 
25 to stock of record June 10. Previous 
payment 10 cents June, 1953. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 








New York Stock Exchange? 


6% on your money. 





NAME 


Would you like to buy 
$40 worth of General Electric 


every month? 


Or General Motors? Or duPont? Or Standard Oil of New Jersey? 
Or any one of 1200 other stocks that are bought and sold on the 


Well, now for the first time you can do just that. 


Every month—or every three months if you prefer—you can put 
any sum you like from $40 up to $1,000 into the stock of your choice. 
Typically that might be some stock that has paid dividends every 
year for more than 20 years and that would now yield about 5% or 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you full information on our 
Monthly Investment Plan—the famous so-called “pay-as-you-go” 
plan. Just fill out this coupon and mail it back today. 


Se ee ee eee ee ee ee 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your pamphlet and 
a membership blank for the Monthly Investment Plan, together 
with your special report on 20 stocks for long-term investment. 








ADDRESS 








MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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June 1: American Express; American 
Machine & Foundry; E. L. Bruce; Cent- 
livre Brewing; Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas; Cerro de Pasco; General Con- 


trols; Hanover Bank (N.Y.); Locke 
Steel Chain; National Linen Service; 
Plough Inc.; Pond Creek Pocohontas: 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad; Sun Life 
Assurance; West Virginia Water Serv- 
ice, 

June 2: Arvin Industries; Birtman 
Electric; Canadian Bronze; Continental 
Baking; Corning Glass Works; Cuban 
American Sugar; Diversey Corp.; Du- 
quesne Light; Fairmont Foods; General 
Foods; General Time Corp.; Houston 
Natural Gas; Insuranshares Certificates 
Inc.; International Utilities; Louisville 
Gas & Electric; Morris Plan of America; 
Muter Co.; Petroleum Corp.; Pratt & 
Lambert; Square D Company; United 
Merchants & Manufacturers; U.S. Ply- 
wood; Universal-Cyclops Steel; Victor 
Chemical Works; West Penn Electric; 
West Penn Power. 


June 3: American Distilling; Black & 
Decker; Columbia Gas System; General 
Realty & Utilities; Goodall Rubber; 
Grand Union Co.; Hercules Motors; In- 
terlake Iron; Knott Hotels; National 
Department Stores; Pacific Lighting; 
Pacific Public Service; Pacific Tel. & 
Tel.; Pennsylvania Water & Power; 
Pierce Governor; Raytheon Mfg.; Udy- 
lite Corp.; United Stores. 

June 4: Crystal Tissue; Detroit 
Aluminum & Brass; Electric Storage 
Battery; Formica Co.; Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee; Miller-Wohl; Shamrock Oil & 
Gas; Sorg Paper; Sterling Drug; U.S. 
Sugar; Woodward Iron. 

June 7: Beatrice Foods; Butler’s Inc.; 
Eastern Steamship Lines; International 
Nickel; Kaiser Steel; Kansas-Nebraska 
Natural Gas; Lynn Gas & Electric; 
Mascot Oil; Mid-West Abrasive; Prov- 
idence Gas; Reda Pump; Smith-Corona; 
Solvay-American Corp.; York Corrugat- 
ing. 

June 8: Amoskeag Co.; Central Elec- 
tric & Gas; Elizabethtown Consolidated 
Gas; General Public Service; General 
Tire ; Hancock Oil; H. J. Heinz; Walter 
E. Heller; Insurance Co. North Amer- 
ica; International Tel. & Tel.; Lambert 
Co.; Mid-West Refineries; Missouri 
Edison; J. J. Newberry; Permanente 
Cement; Polaroid Inc.; Procter & 
Gamble; Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing; Tri-Continental Corp.; Trico Prod- 
ucts; Western Union Telegraph. 


Overlooked Factor 





Continued from page 3 


and is more than five per cent for 
United Aircraft, Armco Steel and 
U. S. Steel. 

In some other cases, it is consider- 
ably more significant. The understate- 
ment amounted to over 9 per cent of 
reported profits for Aluminum Com- 





pany of America, 11.5 per cent for 


Jones & Laughlin, 14.8 per cent for 
General American Transportation, 20 
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per cent for Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and no less than 92.4 per cent 
for Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical. 
Since Youngstown paid no EPT,, it is 
necessary to make the additional as- 
sumption in this case that the com- 
pany would still have had no such 
liability even if it had not been able 
to take advantage of fast amortiza- 
tion for tax purposes. 

Kaiser Aluminum spelled out for 
stockholders not only the amount of 
amortization in excess of normal de- 
preciation, but also the amount of the 
resulting reduction in net income. The 
company’s report stated: “When 
charges for accelerated amortization 
have a material effect on a corpora- 
tion’s net income, as is the case with 
Kaiser Aluminum, the American In- 
stitute of Accountants has recom- 
mended that earnings be reported 
[to stockholders] after writing off 
normal depreciation and setting up a 
related reserve for income taxes 
which will be payable after termina- 
tion of the amortization period.” 


How It Works 


Kaiser and most other companies 
chose to disregard this recommenda- 
tion, but General American Trans- 
portation intends to adopt it this year 
and a few followed it in 1953, includ- 
ing Phillips Petroleum, Reynolds 
Metals, Granite City Steel and 
Pittsburgh Steel. These four paid no 
EPT last year, and thus unless tax 
rates are lowered drastically in future 
these companies’ reported earnings 
will be the same during the five-year 
amortization period, and practically 
the same thereafter, as though fast 
amortization had not been in effect at 


































































































































































































d-igall. Kaiser Aluminum would have 

earned $3 a share in its 1952-53 fis- 

cal year under this system instead of 

the $1.56 actually reported after de- 

duction of excess amortization. Its 

profits, and those of most enterprises, 

—|B will be correspondingly overstated 
after the amortization period ends. 

ori The understatement of earnings in 

nd 1953 amounted to only 18 per cent 

fof excess amortization for companies 

s¢- | Paying EPT, but will be a much more 

‘e-|m important factor this year and next 

of{™ With this levy gone and _ larger 

m-@2mounts of amortizable facilities 

‘cor @ completed. Armco Steel expects its 

‘or @ fast amortization to jump from less 





than $14.6 million in 1953 to $18 
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The VALUE LINE [Anny] Investment Survey | 





What Price 
CHEMICAL AND BUILDING STOCKS? 


DY PONT, Union Carbide, Allied Chemical, and some other leading chemical 
stocks are at new highs. Should they be sold? The chemical industry has 
shown stable earnings so far this year in the face of recession. But chemical com- 
panies are in so many different businesses that results from company to company 
differ widely. The new Value Line Report analyzes the varied impact on each 
company’s earnings and dividends of competitive position, product mix, plant 
expansion, merchandising ability, cost control—and brings you a specific buy, hold 
or sell recommendation on each of 28 leading chemical stocks based upon both 
the short term (one year) and the longer term (2 to 4 years) price expectancy. 
New construction has been active, and the Administration’s housing bill, if 
passed, could push residential building still higher in 1955. But capacity to produce 
most building materials has been expanded so much that keen competition has 
narrowed profit margins. Performance of individual companies will vary widely, 
depending on competitive position, taxes, products and markets for them. Some 
dividend increases are foreseen by the Value Line analysts, and some dividend 
cuts. The new Value Line Report brings you a full page analysis of each building 
supply company and shows you which stocks to buy now, which to avoid. 


Also see SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 Stocks 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Line esti- 
mates of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in handy 
reference form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long term (1956-58) 
estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long-term growth expec- 
tancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached in 
the 698-page Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this special introductory offer, you will receive in the 
next four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. 
In addition, at no extra charge, the 16-page Summary of Recommendations 
and the new 64-page issue analyzing 57 Chemical and Building stocks, in- 
cluding: 


Air Reduction Dow Chemical Minn. Mining & Mfg Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Allied Chemical Du Pont Monsanto Chemical Union Carbide 
American Cyanamid Hercules Powder National Gypsum U. S. Gypsum 
American Radiator Johns-Manville National Lead U. S. Plywood 
Carrier Corporation Lone Star Cement Otis Elevator Va.-Carolina Chem. 
Crane Co. Mathieson Chemical Pittsburgh PI. Glass and 34 others 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER $5 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 stocks and the 
64-page Chemical and Building issue at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-4 
The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











million this year; Inland Steel looks tization charges on facilities now in 
for a rise from $8.6 million to $10 service as follows: 1953, $28.3 mil- 
million. Jones & Laughlin, which got lion; 1954 and 1955, $29.7 million 
off to a very early start on its de- each; 1956, $27.5 million; 1957, 
fense expansion, charts its fast amor- $11.2 million; 1958, $3.1 million. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Affiliated Gas Equip...Q10c 6-15 6-3 
Alabama Great Southern 
DOORN. 5 kecavkenxes S$4 6-23 5-24 
Allegheny-Lud. Steel...50c 6-30 6-1 
Allied Laboratories ..Q30c 7-1 6-11 
Allied Mills ......... Q50c 6-11 6-1 
MR <5 iretpunsmamiaaatnd E25c 6-11 6-1 
Aluminum Goods Mfg..25¢ 7-1 6-10 
Amalgamated Sugar...035c 7-1 6-16 
American Export 
NN cn in'gin cece ten QO37%c 6-15 6-1 
Amer. Laundry Mach’y.50c 6-10 5-27 
Amer, Locomotive ..... 25c 7-1 6-9 
Amer. Metal Prod..Q37%c 6-30 6-11 
American Motors ....1243c 6-24 6-7 
Amer. Republics ...04334c 7-1 6-14 
Amer. Safety Razor.Q12%c 7-1 6-15 
American Snuff ...... Q60c 7-1 6-3 
American Stores ....Q50c 7-1 6-1 
Amer. Sugar Refining.Q$1 7-2 6-11 


Amer. Woolen 


oe * etn Q$1.75 7-15 7-1 

REO cvsikocidawee Q$1 6-15 6-1 
a rey 20c 8-2 7-14 
Ark. Louisiana Gas..12%c 6-30 6-9 
Asbestos Corp. Ltd..*Q25c 6-30 6-9 
Atchison Topeka & 

Santa Fe 5% pf...S$1.25 8-2 6-25 
Automatic Canteen ...025c¢ 7-1 6-15 
Automatic Voting 

Ns. - rics shore tae 15c 6-10 5-28 
Basic Refractories . Meg 6-30 6-16 
Bayuk Cigars .......... l5c 6-16 6-1 
Beech Creek R.R..... QO50c 7-1 6-2 
Bendix Aviation ..... Q75c< 6-30 6-10 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry....30c 6-22 6-10 
Boston & Albany R.R..$2.50 6-30 5-28 
Bridgeport Brass ....Q50c 6-30 6-i6 
Canada Dry Ginger 

Leap DERE Q15e 7-1 6-15 
Canadian Celanese ....*15c 6-30 6- 4 
Canadian Vickers..*Q37%c 7-15 6-30 
Carriers & General...1244c 7-1 6-15 
Celanese Corp. ...... 12%c 6-24 6-7 
Central Foundry ..... Q10c 6-21 6-8 
Circle Wire & Cable..Q40c 6-24 6-10 
City Investing ......... 20c 8-2 6-1 
City Products ...... Q62%c 6-30 6-14 
Clark Controller ....... 25c 46-15 = =5-28 
Clarostat Mfg. ........ 10c 6-25 6-4 
Claude Neon .......... 10c 6-30 6-15 
Coleman Co. 2.0.6.0: Q25c 6-4 5-28 
OS ge | eer: 25c 6-11 6-1 
Commercial Solvents — 6-30 6- 4 
aS ee 6-15 6-2 
Cons. Gas Utilities. ‘Gin 6-15 61 
Cont’l Commercial ...010c 6-15 6-3 
Cont’! Insurance ..... O75- 6-15 6-1 
Cornell-Dubilier ..... QO30c 6-25 6-15 
oS ne Ol5c 6-30 6-15 
Cosden Petroleum ...Q25c¢ 6-18 6-4 
oe > Q50c 6-23 6-4 
a eer Q75c 6-15 6-4 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Western R.R. $1.25 6-22 6-11 
Doernbecher Mfg. acu 5c 6-10 6-1 
Dominion Textile ..... *10c 7-2 6-4 
Douglas Oil ........ Q2%c 6-10 5-28 
Duquesne Light ....... 43c 7-1 6-15 
Duval Sulphur ...... 31%c 6-30 6-10 
Eastern Gas & Fuel....25c¢ 7-1 6-8 
Erie Railroad ... .. 037 Yc 6-30 6-4 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ..... Q50c 7-1 6-10 
Fansteel Metallurgical..25c 6-24 6-10 
28 





Company 
Fidelity-Phtenix ...... Q75c 
ports Caroet ..sciseisa 10c 
Florida Power ..... Q37%c 
Gatineau Power ....*Q30c 
Gaylord Container ..Q37%c 
tem Bilewtric ..ckcecass 40c 
Gen. Mills 5% pf....Q$1.25 
Gen. Precision Equip... .-40c 
Glenmore Distill. 

oy Seer QO12%c 

me Gh. As.sssee Q12%c 
Gtidien Co. ...scaxee Q50c 
ae ad Stock 

iia Q$i.50 

Wace cw. Ri}. steeee 040c 
Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Gt. Northern Paper.. .Q60¢ 
Gt. Northern Ry........ $1 


Gt. Western Sugar..Q30c 
Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 


Greyhound Corp. ....Q25c 
Hall Printing ........ 35c 
Hastings Mfg. ....... 7c 
Hazeltine Corp. Knee 25c 
Helme (G. W.)...... 040c 
Hercules Powder ...... 55c 
Hewitt-Robins ....... Q50c 
Holland Furnace ....Q25c 
Houdaille-Hershey ... Q30c 
Howell Elec. Motors. .Q20c 


Illinois Cent. R.R..... 62%c 


i are re 10c 
ee 50c 
Kansas City Power & 
| rer errr Pe Q45c 
Kansas City So. Ry.....75c 


Kennecott Copper ... "$1.25 


Laclede-Christy ....... 25c 
Lakey Foundry ........ 10c 
Lanston Monotype 
DN ctenneceumamed 10c 
Lehn & Fink......... Q20c 
a ncals xox cmmenbee E45c 
Liggett & Myers Tob. 
ga pee ¥ 
Lortied (FP) ...iseicss 40c 
Do. 7% v6..0...00% Q$1.75 
Louisiana Land & 
Exploration ....... Q75c 
Macy (Ro H.)..« 6500 Q40c 
Martin-Parry .......... 15c 
McDonnell Aircraft ..Q25c 
McGraw-Hill Pub. ...Q60c 
Mead Johnson ....... Q20c 


Memmi & Co......ceces Q20c 


Mesta Machine ....Q62%c 
Michigan Bumper ...... 15c 
Mickelberry’s Food ....20c 
DMitivale Co... 6s hess ad 25c 
Minneapolis Brewing ..15c 
Modine Mfg. ........ 040c 
Monterey Oil ........ Q20c 
Mueller Brass ...... 30c 
Muskogee Co. ....... Q50c 
Naeteo: Gerp. .cacicdiwsi 15c 
Nat’l Cash Register. ..Q75c 
National Gypsum ....Q40c 
National Lead ......... 40c 
Nat’l Radiator ........ 15c 
Nat'l Standard Co.. eo 
Nat'l Supply ........ Q50c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 


New England Electric 


BP: nccdisccude Q22%c 
Newmont Mining ..... 50c 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..Q35c 
Ogilvie Flour Mills. .*Q25c 


Pay- 
able 
6-15 
6-15 
6-20 
7- 1 
6-10 
8- 2 
7-1 
6-15 


6-11 
6-11 
7- 1 


7- 1 
6-12 
6-25 
6-10 
6-18 
7-2 
6-24 
6-30 
6-21 
6-15 
6-15 
7- 1 
7- 1 
6-15 
7- 1 
6-17 
7-1 


7- 1 
7-15 
7- 1 


6-21 
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6-1 
6- 3 
6- 4 
6- 1 
6- 2 
6-25 
6-10 
6- 7 


6- 1 
6- 1 
6- 1 


6-15 
6- 1 
6-15 
6- 1 
5-24 
6-10 
6-14 
6-10 
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Company 
eee BO skin aiicus 25c 
Owens-Corning 

PE cavawswewe Q25c 
ee rrr 15c 
Penn Controls 

| Seeeasacee Q30c 
Penna. Glass Sand....Q35c 
Pennsylvania Salt ..... 40c 
Pfeiffer Brewing ....Q30c 
se, re 040c 
Pitts. Metallurgical ..Q50c 
Plymouth Oil ........ Q40c 


+. ere Q75c 


Raybestos-Manhattan ..50c 
Reynolds Metals ...... 25c 
Robertshaw-Fulton 

Controle ....6.5. Q37%c 
Muperend Co... .22..5% 40c 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pr.....30c 
Seiberling Rubber ..... 10c 
So. Carolina El. & 

le otevecuusieeds Q20c 
Schwitzer-Cummins ...25c 
Southern Pacific Co...Q75c 
Sovthern California 

Edison 5% pf....... Q50c 

De 429% Gis oce0ss Q27c 
So. Porto Rico Sugar. .50c 
Spalding (A. G.) ....Q25¢ 
Stone & Webster........ $1 
Talcott (James) ..... Q20c 
Texas Utilities ........ 52c 
Truax-Traer Coal ....Q40c 


Underwood Corp. ...... 25c 


Union Bag & Paper...Q75c 
Union Elec. (Mo.)...Q30c 
Union Gas (Canada) ..*35c 
Un.-Carr Fastener....Q40c 
i. O So. Bei ccas 20c 
eee QO$1 
Universal Leaf Tob...Q35c 
re ny peer E50c 
Rh. th Bee twa wanes 37%c 
Utah Power & Light. .Q50c 
Visking Corp. ....... Q50c 
Waldorf System ..... QO25c 
Wayne Knit. Mills. ..Q40c 
Wesson Oil & Snow..Q35c 
West Virginia Puip 
ONO 6s iadle sumer 35c 
Wheeling Steel ...... Q75c 
Whirlpool Corp. ..... Q30c 
Wisconsin Power & 
Light 4.80% pf... .Q$1.20 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 


Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 
Woodward & Lathrop. Q50c 


Worthington Corp. ...Q50c 
Do 4%% pi....... “$1. 12% 
Do 4%% conv. pf..$1.12% 

Zonite Products ....... 10c 

Accumulations 

Graham-Paige 
iy a An Sr 31%c 
Do 5% pf. A...... 62%c 

Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical 6% pf....$1.50 

Stock — 

Crucible Steel ......... 2% 

B.. Y.. Aes viewers ie 3% 

Pitts. Metallurgical ..14% 

Reynolds Metals ....... 5% 

Omissions 
Blumenthal ~ (Sidney) ; 


Servel $4.50 pf. 





*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 


Pay- 
able 


6-30 


7-26 
6-10 


6-15 
7-1 
6-15 
6-25 
6-12 
6-28 
6-28 
6-14 
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6-12 
7- 1 
6-11 
7- 1 
7- 1 
7-1 


7-1 
7-1 
6-10 


6-15 
6-15 
6-30 
7-2 
6-19 
6-15 
6-15 
6-25 


6-30 
6- 5 
6-28 
7-2 


Hidrs, 
of 
Record 


6- 9 


7- 6 
6- 1 


6- 1 
6-10 
6- 1 
6-10 
6- 1 
6- 4 
6- 4 
5-28 
5-28 
6-14 


6-10 
6- 4 
6- 2 
6- 3 


6-11 
6-7 
6- 1 


6-5 
6-5 
6-15 
6- 8 
6- 1 
6-15 
6- 1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-4 
6- 4 
7.2 
5-31 
6-14 
6-4 
7-12 
7-12 
6- 3 
6- 5 
6-1 
6-15 
6-18 

6-15 


6-15 
6-4 
6- 8 


5-29 
5-29 
6-15 
6-11 
6- 1 
6- 1 
6- 1 
6-10 


7-10 
6-19 


6- 9 


Detroit Steel; 


Q—Quarterly. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


9 Months to March 31 
Archer-Daniels-Midland . $2.10 $1.97 
Cobh ARs matin «sshnise cae 0.15 0.36 
Doth TR Gass scaweens 2.07 1.35 
Federal Screw 2.59 
Giant Yellowknife Gold.. *0.28 
Goodall-Sanford 0.08 
Magnavox Co. .......... 2.70 
National Airlines 3.58 
Stroock (S.) & Co 2.33 
United Wallpaper 0.02 
Vick Chemical 2.23 


6 Months to March 31 
Ashland Oil & Refining. . 0.94 
Cunningham Drug 2.16 
RUNGE SAS, a vknes inde : 0.27 
Emerson Elec. Mfg 1.69 1.84 
Hires (Charles E.)...... D0.27. =D0.35 
Kearney & Trecker 1.83 1.19 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. 4.52 2.11 


3 Months to March 31 
Admiral Get sci 60's 6 ik 0.64 1.30 
Alabama Great Southern. 2.76 2.34 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.03 D0.02 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *0.38 *0.38 
Amer. Export Lines D0.45 0.38 
Amer, Smelt. & Refining. 0.73 
American Tobacco 0.94 
Anaconda Copper 0.93 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 1.00 
Bangor & Aroostook 3.80 
Beneficial Loan 0.95 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry. 0.41 
Capital Airlines D0.31 
Celanese Corp. 0.26 
Cerro de Pasco 0.28 
Chita GOR. xix cdisscc 0.40 
Chic. Rock Island & Pac.. 4.29 
Chicago Yellow Cab 
Circle Wire & Cable 
Columbia Broadcasting .. 
Columbian Carbon 
Consol. Retail Stores.... 
Continental Air Lines.... 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre... . 
Copper Range Co 
Creole Petroleum 
Cuneo Press 
Curtis Publishing 
Deep Rock Oil 
Derby Oil 
Detroit & Mackinac Rwy. 
Diamond Match 
Du Pont (E. I.) 

de Nemours 
Eastern Air Lines 
Evans Products 
Fansteel Metallurgical ... 
Federal Fawick 
Ferto Corp... ci. ccccess 
Florence Stove 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Gaylord Container 
General Acceptance 
Gotham Hosiery 
§ Greyhound Corp. ........ 
Halliburton O. W. 
Cementing 
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Hershey Chocolate 
Hudson Bay Mining 
Imperial Oil 
ig int'l Nickel of Canada... 
International Paper 
Johnson’ & Johnson 
ansas City Southern.... 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Lily-Tulip 


ei 
S 
oo 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 


Lone Star Cement 

Louisiana Land & Explor. 1.01 
pe Re eee eae 1.00 
McWilliams Dredging ... 0.22 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 0.37 
Mid-Continent Petrol. ...  ; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 
Mississippi River Fuel... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 
Missouri Pacific 

Mojud Co., Inc 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre... 
New Jersey Zinc 
Northwest Airlines 
Oliver Un. Filters “B” .. 
Pacific Coast Co 
Paramount Pictures ... 
Park & Tilford 
Parmelee Transport 
Penn-Texas Corp. ....... 
Peoples Drug Stores 

Pet Milk 

Pfizer (Chas.) 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 
Pressed Metals 


Publicker Industries 

Pure Oil 

Reliable Stores 

MN GME sadicedrcnesca 
Ronson Corp 

Scullin Steel 

Sharon Steel 

Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 
Smith (Alexander) 

Spear & Co 

Standard Coil 

Sweets Co. of Amer 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 
Twin City Rapid Trans... 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
United Aircraft Corp..... 
United Carbon 

United Cigar-Whelan .... 
U. S. Freight 

U. S. Gypsum 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. 
Van Norman Co 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke... 
Vulcan Detinning 
Warner-Hudnut 

Wayne Knitting Mills... 
Western Pacific 


1953 


oScoaconsce: 


o 


orroscores. oxnescsseoor BURARDE 
mtn n> SIT NIIVSVeRPsSesssnsses 


SRSSRBSRB: DWORWOUWOANC OMNI 


DODO ur 


2.03 


12 Months to February 28 


Beatrice Foods 
California Packing 
Canadian Canners 
Eversharp Inc. .......... 
Fairmont Foods 

Grand Union Co 

Great Western Sugar.... 
eo aa ‘ 
Midwest Piping 

Parker Pen 


3.67 
2.94 
*2.55 
1.86 
0.45 
2.36 
1.79 
2.17 
2.92 
al.74 
0.28 
1.76 


6 Months to February 28 


0.31 
0.50 
15.01 


Madison Square Garden.. 
Stanley Warner .. 
Superior Oil (Cal.)..... 


*Canadian currency. 
stocks. D—Deficit. 


0.41 
16.77 


a—Combined common 








AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


143rd Dividend 


The Board of Directors 
on May 19, 1954 declared 
a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share, 
payable July 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record 
June 1, 1954. 


oHN R. Park 
Vice President and Treas. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 160 
A dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock ef this Company, 
payable July 1, 1954, to stock- 
helders of record at the clese of 
business on June 15, 1954. The 
steck transfer books of the Com- 
pany will not be closed. 
HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 














MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15¢) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable July 6, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness June 21, 1954. : 
T. RUSS HILL, President 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 
G. HEILEMAN BREWING COMPANY 


Brewers of 
OLD STYLE LAGER 

The Board of Directors ef the G. Heileman Brewing 
Company declared a dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share on its capital stock, payable on June 15, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1954. 

JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








FOR SALE i Sis i 
Fully equipped Hunting and Fishing ge, in the 
heart of Reber Manitoba’s finest fishing grounds. 
Trout — Walleye — Northern Pike. Situated on a 
chain of 5 lakes—all accessible by water. Good 
moose territory. 5 Cabins and Main Lodge. Elec- 
tricity. Located 5 miles across water. An ideal 
spot for an exclusive club. Paved highway from 
U.S.A. boundary nearing completion. Profitable 
business established. Offered for quick sale at 
$20,000 cash. Reason for selling, other business 
interests. 
WRITE CARIBOU LODGE, 
CRANBERRY PORTAGE, 
MANITOBA 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Acme Steel Company 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1885, Illinois. Office: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, 
Tllineis. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): 11,604. 
ees tine 

ee Se ee eee ae ee Sere eae 
Capital ee aTsT) es PE et eo eee 1,986,648 aan 


Business: A small, efficient unit concentrating on hot and 
cold rolled strip steel and specialties such as strapping and 
hoops, carton stitching machines and wires, corrugated 
fasteners, flexible conduit, floor plate and Venetian blind 
stock. Has an annual capacity of 545,000 tons of hot strip 
and facilities for cold rolling 435,000 tons. Primary steel 
requirements are purchased in semi-finished form. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $15.8 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; in- 
ventories, $15.3 million. Book value of stock, $18.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume reflects rate of activity in widely 
diversified group of consuming industries, with profits hing- 
ing on ability to maintain an adequate spread between prices 
for company products and costs of materials and operations. 
Specialty business imparts growth characteristics to com- 
pany. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more conservative 
members of the cyclical steel industry. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.27 $3.79 $3.68 $1.91 $3.46 $3.32 $2.35 +$3.35 
Dividends paid ..... 1.65 2.12% 2.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 
Ph: ices eaeeckeee 25 30 27% 24% 27% 33% 30% 26% 
MT csussthasieanwed 15% 21% 22% 17% 19% 27% 24% 20 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. 


tIncluding recoveries from prior years’ 
tax reserves, $0.68 in 1954, $1.18 in 1953. 





Commonwealth Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1913, Illinois; established 1887. Office: Edison Bldg., 72 
— Adams S&t., ‘Chicago 90, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 

May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1958): $1.32 preferred, 
18,486; $1.40 preferred, 21,851; common, 127, 080. 


Capitalization: 


RE USOEN TONE ono nese nannies wiccnneh aces heres tena snee $664,400,000 


*Preferred stock $1.32 cum. conv. ($25 par)............ 1,024, 438 shares 
tPreferred stock $1.40 cum. conv. ($25 par)............ 877,428 shares 
Comagh sieek: (GED Gee). vs sis dcodssccawswseuQiseoeecs see 15,234,829 shares 





*Callable at $32 through October 31, 1955, at $31.75 through October 
31, 1958, less $0.25 each three years to $31 after October 31, 1964; con- 
vertible into one share of common stock. {Callable at $32.50 through 
October 31, 1955, less $0.50 each three years through October 31, 1961, less 
$0.25 each three years through October 31, 1964, $31 thereafter; convertible 
into one common share. 


Business: Supplies practically all electric requirements in 
Chicago also electricity and gas to much of Northern Illinois. 
Also controls Chicago District Electric Generating, Chicago 
& Illinois Midland Railway and other subsidiaries. Popula- 
tion served approximates 5.6 million; about 86% of revenues 
is derived from electric sales, remainder from gas and other 
services. Subsidiary Northern Illinois Gas was organized in 
1953 to acquire and operate Edison’s gas utility and two 
small heating properties; plans its distribution to own stock- 
holders. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital December 31, 1953, $11.4 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash 
and special deposit, $19.0 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $24.7 million. 
Book value of common stock, $31.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds since issuance; on 
common by company and principal predecessors 1890 to date. 

Outlook: Improved rate structure, good cost control, and 
steadily expanding electric sales point to satisfactory oper- 
ating results in the period ahead, with earnings likely to 
show narrower swings than those of industry as a whole. 

Comment: Stocks are of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.91 $1.97 $1.76 $2.13 $2.12 $1.93. $2.25 $2.38 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.40 1.42% 1.52% 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.80 
DRE Saeseckcnsecsos 36% 335% 29% 305% 33% 82% 345% 37% 
TO sbdadciassessese 29% 25% 25 25% 27% 27% 30% 82% 
30 





Incorporated: 1878, Virginia, in reorganization of an 1868 consolidation -of 
established companies. : Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Last Thursday y April at 9th and Main Sts., Richmond 10, 
Va. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1953): Preferred, 1,510; 
common, 90,592. 


Capitalization: 


ata GOR I on nn ck occa ccantecctncennsneseacesses ce tes $895,924,969 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........- 164,049 shares 
Common stock ($25 Par)... .cccccccccccccccccccsccsscsess 7,857,000 shares 


*Callable at $105; convertible into 1.6 common shares. 


Business: Operates 5,104 miles of road extending from 
southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and southern 
Ohio, east to tidewater at Hampton Roads, and north and 
west to Toledo, Detroit, lower Michigan, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Bituminous coal provided 63.7% of 1953 tonnage, 
50.5% of revenues. In 1954, sold entire holdings of 800,000 
shares (12%%) of New York Central. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $23.8 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and special de- 
posits, $29.0 million; temporary cash investments, $10.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $57.09 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1899-1914; 1916-1920 and 1922 to date. 


Outlook: Haulage of coal and manufactured goods is tied 
indirectly to the cyclical steel industry. The road’s com- 
petitive position has been improved by dieselization and new 
equipment, but long term results will continue to rely on 
coal demand. 


Comment: Preferred is investment grade; common a busi- 
nessman’s risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.. ‘oe 62 "$4.47 $3.72 $1.36 $4.25 $4.80 $5.66 $6.05 
Dividends paid ..... 50 73.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 2.25 3.00 3.00 
HHIGhH ..cccccccccece _ 54% 45% 34% 35% 38% 3956 41% 
LOW ccccccccscccsecs 48% 405% 31% 27 25 28% 33% 32% 





*Restated | to wy hs Marquette for whole year. fAlso paid 1/40 share New 


York, Chicago & St 





Molybdenum Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Offices: 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Saturday in March. Number of stockholders 


(December 31, 1953): 2,400. 

Capitalization: 

Wie WEN NI Oi hoc de anGie ied eee a Oh pes Ghee $600,000 
Capital stock (gi eT RES erp ea eee LS OR Se 637,523 shares 


Business: Largest domestic processor of tungsten and 
second largest processor of molybdenum; also produces tung- 
sten metal powder, acids and salts of tungsten. Bulk of 
output goes to the steel industry in the form of alloy ma- 
terials, including ferro-molybdenum, ferro-tungsten and fer- 
ro-boron. Produces only a small part of its molybedenum ore 
requirements, the balance being obtained from Kennecott. 
Tungsten ores are purchased. Properties in California yield 
rare earth oxides for the metallurgical industries. Has 
uranium properties in Canada and is prospecting there for 
other metals. Wholly owns Cleveland Tungsten. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December | 


1953, $4.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- | 
tories, $5.7 million. Book value of stock, $10.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Prospects have been improved by discovery of & 
large rare minerals deposit, but earnings in the foreseeable 
future appear likely to follow an erratic pattern. 


Comment: Speculative common is a volatile market per- 
former. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 . 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. “— . $0.72 $1.11 % 70 $1.79 $1.67 $0.89 $1.16 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62% 1.00 1.00 1.00 

High (Am. Stk. Exch.) sn 11 8 8 15% 80% 53 575% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 9% 6% 4 4 6% 13% 36 25% 





*Also paid 10% in stock. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Brewers 





Concluded frem page 14 


tinue, the brewers would reap smaller 
profits since margins are generally 
wider on packaged goods. 

The big volume gainers last year 
were Anheuser-Busch, Falstaff, Jacob 
Ruppert (which has risen to the top 
supplier for New England), Canadian 
Breweries, Drewry’s Ltd., Heileman, 
Duquesne, and to a lesser degree, 
Goebel. Since the industry has been 
less affected by strikes this year, and 
in view of the current price war, re- 
sults among individual companies 
seem likely to follow an irregular pat- 
tern, 

The uncertainties confronting the 
industry are reflected in the high 
yields obtainable from shares of 
medium-sized and smaller companies, 
while yields from volume leaders such 
as Anheuser-Busch, Canadian Brew- 
eries and Pabst are respectively 3.5, 
48 and 5.6 per cent. Griesedieck 
Western and Pfeiffer have recently 
cut their dividend rates while Ruppert, 
which exhausted its income tax carry- 
forward credits last August, has post- 
poned dividend action after paying 25 
cents early this year. 

With the exception of strongly en- 
trenched Anheuser-Busch and Cana- 
dian Breweries, brewing issues are 
semi-speculative at best, and even in 
these instances the yields afforded are 
so low as to make the shares relatively 
unattractive in today’s markets. 


New Corporate Issues 


Kegistered with SEC 


Fruehauf Trailer: $20,000,000 sinking 
und debentures due June 1, 1974. Pro- 
eeds to refund $15,070,000 senior funded 
lebt and to increase general operating 
und. (Filed May 18.) 


Jersey Central Power & Light: $6,- 
100,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
+ 1984. Proceeds for construction pro- 
ram. (Filed May 13.) 


_Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.: 
110,000,000 first mortage bonds series F 
lue 1984. Proceeds to repay bank loans 
ind for new _ construction. (Filed 
May 14.) 


Vanadium Corp. of America: $5,000,- 
(00 convertible subordinated debentures 
tue June 1, 1969. Proceeds to repay 
totes and for general corporate pur- 
poses. (Filed May 14.) 


JUNE 2, 1954 








WILL YOU BE PREPARED FOR COMING "TRUE-GROWTH © PERIOD IN 


CANADIAN OIL STOCKS? 


“FOUR DEFINITE PLANS” that show the way... 


WHY CANADIAN OILS DECLINED: Western 


Canada is a tremendously rich oil country — 
probably as oil-rich as Texas ever was. It 
will probably be rich for 25 to 50 years. 
Because Canadian Oil was discovered just 
before a major stock market boom, Cana- 
dian Oil stocks made sensational ‘“‘false- 

rowth” gains. During last year’s general 
Seale these premature gains were mostly 





The “OLD” OIL Area = Pa Area 









The Province of Alberta, Sask. 


lost. A few may even go lower. Arizona * Colorado eut.ont-at Sith Gh-aad 
New Mexico * Texas the U. S. part of the Williston 
THE RENEWED UPSWING: But because — a = Basin in N. Dakota & Montana. 
: di janoma We believe that 
basic values are so tremendous, Canadian 
Oils must before long, in our opinion, FROM 1900 TO 1950 FROM 1954 TO 2000 
resume their advance — and this time it will GREAT OIL FORTUNES EVEN GREATER OIL 


be one of those great “true-growth” periods 
which usually last from 10 to 15 years, and 
in which most of the spectacular investment 
fortunes of the past have been made. 


STOCK FORTUNES 


WERE MADE HERE may BE MADE HERE 





PARALLEL ERAS: Every great industry has normally had a “‘false-growth” 
period followed by one of “true growth.” Railroads ... American oils... 
automobiles... radio ...all brought great fortunes to foresighted in- 
vestors who recognized the “true growth” patterns. 


“TRUE-GROWTH” PROGRAMS: This is the pattern we see ahead for 
Canadian Oils. They have passed the “‘false-growth” stage. Now is the 
time to prepare for the real advance. That is why we have made these FOUR 
plans for safety and profit: 


@ PLAN #1 — THE “DOLLAR-COST-AVERAGING” PLAN 
(Using 4 Special Low-Priced Canadian Oil Stocks) 


@ PLAN #2 — THE “SMALL-LOSS BIG-PROFIT IN ‘HEADLINE’ STOCKS” PLAN 
(With 18 Stocks as Candidates for Future “ Headlines’) 


@ PLAN #3 — THE “BUYING-AND-HOLDING-OF-STRONGER-STOCKS-ON-MAJOR-DIPS” PLAN 
(Using 6 of the Stronger Canadian Oil Stocks) 


@ PLAN #4 — THE “CAREFUL-SEARCH-FOR-THE-'FINAL-BIG-5’-CANADIAN-OILS” PLAN 
(Starting With the Present 15 Candidates for the ‘‘Final Big 5’’) 


We have selected 32 Canadian Oil Stocks to fit these ‘‘FOUR PLANS’’. We have 
a firm conviction that the ‘‘FOUR PLANS” will help you make larger and surer 
future profits in the coming ‘‘true-growth”’ period. Each Plan has definite rules. 
For instance, there are 6 rules for Plan #1, — 3 rules for Plan #2, — 2 for Plan #3 
— and 3 for Plan #4. All rules are written simply and specifically. 


It is our considered opinion that this ‘‘true-growth’’ period offers one 
of the greatest opportunities ever seen in oil stock history. The ‘‘big 
headlines’”’ will be coming along soon. You should start Plan #1 now. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today! 


in 1923, 
Sa eee Cae te OIL STATISTICS CO., Babson Park, Mass. 


has for more than Please enter my order for a copy of your “FOUR PLANS” for ““Making 
three decades served a | Big Future Profits In The Coming “True-Growth’ Period of Canadian 

tion-wide roup of Oil Stocks’, with writeups and recommendations on the 32 Canadian 
na a 7 oil stocks that fit the Plans for only $5. And I understand I will also 
Oil Companies and Oil | receive at absolutely no extra cost a one month’s trial to both the OIL 
investors. STATISTICS BULLETIN and the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS. 
| I check below the method of payment and type of mailing I prefer. 


| Check for $5 enclosed Bill Me 
| Name 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. | Street 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Air Mail (50c Extra) 











| City Zone State 
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SKIL Corporation 


formerly 


Pieawsie 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

Manufacturers of Portahle 
Electric SKIL Tools 


78th Consecutive Cash Dividend 








At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skil Corporation, 
which was held Thursday, May 
20, 1954, a quarterly dividend 
of 30¢ per share on Skil Corpo- 
ration common stock was de- 
clared payable June 19, 1954, to 
stockholders of record June 38, 


1954, 
PORTABLE ¢: 


Ralph B. Brundrett 


Treasurer 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


ASD, Preferred Stock 
G>_g” Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of record at the close 
of business June 11, 1954: 






Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
VINCENT T. MILES 
May 26, 1954 Treasurer 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held 
today, May 20, 1954, a dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share was declared on the Common 

Stock of the Corporation, payable 
June 30, 1954, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1954. 

The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share 

on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable June 15, 1954, to Preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


on June 1, 1954. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 











earWE WANE WRIE os 


= BRILLO= 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Dividend No. 97 awe 
A Dividend No. 97 of Forty = 
($.40) on the Common iy . 


clared, payable 
as stockholders of record 


54. 
June 15, be B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


PARLE TS 











Financial Summary 









































































































































7” —+—_— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> " 
4 re et an 
oe 1 IND OF f N oe 
INDUSTRIAL N 
120 “ Federal Reserve Board | af 135 
110 \ * 130 
100 12 
ya Adjusted for Seasonal Variation ‘ 
80 |___ ara 115 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951. 1952 1953 194 DJFMAM J 
. ~ 1954 " 
Trade Indicators ios ee tee. 
TElectric Output (KWH)............ccccceeee 8,438 8,380 8,373 8,013 
a. ko eee 547,954 677,581 650,000 769,618 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 70.9 718 70.5 1408 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 105.2 106.6 104.6 100.3 
P 1954 -~ 8 
May 5 May 12 May 19 May 20 
ORD ck chabiudbedss Federal $39,434 $39,729 $39,589 $39,685 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,145 22,045 21,975 22,965 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,880 3,180 3,197 2,414 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 32,377 31,994 32,958 28,822 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities pues 54,047 54,153 53,715 53,084 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,510 1,761 1,694 1,253 
eT A ne 29,756 29,759 29,707 29,795 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r 1954 = ao! 
Averages: May 19 May 20 May 21 May 24 May 25 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 323.21 323.88 326.09 32609 325.02 326.09 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 108.91 109.82 110.24 110.02 109.69 110.24 94.84 
15 Utilities 58.03 58.01 58.11 58.04 58.05 58.11 52.22 
CS Deecks 6.0% 121.58 121.58 122.18 . 122.09 121.78 122.18 106.03 
Details of Stock Trading: May 19 May 20 ta 21 May24 May 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,170 2,070 2,620 2,330 2,050 
SEE DOD Sesh sc conccnkedcecesuce 1,189 1,149 1,204 1,205 1,188 
Number of Advances.........ssesees 428 514 629 404 337 
Diemer Of DGGHIES. .6606ccccccccsce 475 331 315 431 586 
Number Unchanged ........ccesseoes 286 304 260 310 . 265 
NE Tx doncccsaweccucenes 103 105 . 139 119 74 
SN EE Tis. ids ccessccwacnncus 7 7 7 7 10 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.77 100.79 100.64 100.77 100.70 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,753 $3,920 $4,390 $3,710 $3,771 
i 1954 - ———1954 | 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 21 Apr. 28 May5 Mayi12 May19 High Low 
Ge  saenkciesaannes 2.812% 2.834% 2.831% 2.832% 2.851% 3.058% 2.803% 
| Oey a+ a 3.139 3.165 3.1156 3.156 3.162 3.376 3.128 
én ckecaveneauae 3.475 3.518 3.520 3.511 3.530 3.674 3.473 | 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.24 5.15 5.07 4.99 4.99 5.83 4.99 | 
20 Railroads ....... 6.39 628 607 602 5.8 688 5.98 | 
2D Willities .....60.- 4.96 5.00 4.96 4.93 4.91 5.23 491 | 
OF ERS... occusguces 5.24 5.17 5.09 5.02 5.02 5.78 5.02 | 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks —- Week Ended May 25, 1954 


Shares 
Traded 
International Telephone & Telegraph..... 183,100 
New York Central Railroad.............. 157,900 
ee ee ee errr 156,300 
North American Aviation...........e.0+. 117,000 
Eeaieeh Biaties BRE sisi kk bch dvricdevcces 93,400 
TE IE io cin Knsisan nds caren de bconannn 91,100 
Raytheon Manufacturing ... ........e00. 89,200 - 
Chrysler CormOratieds 404 <sivccs ccnnaaweees 87,700 
Aen CORR ink gatirnctecensceseeee 87,300 
Aveo MamaERCON ae isc i 5 ESC eS ee 85,100 


-—— Closing ———_, Net 
May 18 May 25 Chang 
16% 18% +1 
2134 23% +1 
13% 1234 —1y 
29% 31% +25 
48% 47% —} 
495% 46% —2 
10% 10% + 
60% 61% +154 
| 38% +14 
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particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 
In a matter of such vital importance you 
Adi t owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
, jus guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
. ¥ Our vision of an organization whose sole job for 
: over half a century has been serving the in- 
" vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
Portfolio precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
2 adjusted to changing economic conditions. 
. To 
+ PLANNED PROGRAM 
03 oe Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
3 R l a carefully planned program with the assurance 
7% ed ities! that all new developments and potential in- 
“y fluences affecting your security holdings are 
37) being constantly appraised. The changes in 
et investment policy or in specific issues are 
“ O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- recommended only after careful analysis of 
ment opportunities, you must adopt a every pertinent factor. _ 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- Specializing in the planning and supervision 
usted to changing conditions. Although aver- of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
ow age stock prices are in historically high ground, haar RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
‘3/] many individual issues have failed to keep pace to help you obtain far better investment re- 
21 while others have outstripped the averages. sults than would be possible without the benefit 
- This is indicative of the highly selective char- of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
= acter of the markét, a pattern which is ex- at your command the facilities, training and 
050 pected to be even more pronounced in the judgment of a large group of investment 
18 writen ahead tor sory i “ oo of ~~ oe 
—but the combined judgment w tab- 
roa —bu mbined judg of a well esta 
265 PERSONALIZED SERVICE lished organization devoting its entire time 
7 To appraise accurately the significance of | and energies to the analysis and determina- 
the various factors influencing security values _ tion of investment trends and security values. 
0.70 is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
“a facilities, experience and judgment of a well HIGH RENEWAL RATE 
ow established organization, skilled in the analysis Year after year a large majority of our 
4 and determination of investment trends. That clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
73 | is why so many investors have found our sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
5 | value in helping them to establish and maintain a carefully planned and supervised program 
1 | an investment program exactly suited to their in the future? 
a @eeeeeeaeonoeeoeeoeoeoeeoeeoeoeoeeeoeoeaoseeaeeoe ee eeaoeo eee eee ee 8 
Mail this coupon for fur- FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
54 dein’ tabi bet 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Net er orm 10n1, or Det- oO Hee send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
nem) s . nvestor.”" ° 
i 5 ter ar nae be a os of Ol on + = of my any ae with original 27 € ea mene and 
my your ho gs an et us would like to ave you exp ain whet ler your service wou e adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
ie } explain how our Personal- C Income [— Capital Enhancement oO cake 
2 ized Supervisory Service It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
it . . SERBIA soe Re 
ia =—swilll point the way to 
t . ack alts SRR Na oe ices’ a Sick we wd 
a better investment results (June 2) 
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LISTENING to the Universe | 


id 








ROM outer space come “radio” signals con- 

stantly generated by hydrogen particles in the 
interstellar regions. Radio telescopes, some capa- 
ble of reaching out 30 billion light years, “listen” 
to these signals, and thus are solving mysteries 
forever closed to optical telescopes. 

Harvard University astronomers are now using 
a radio telescope to study our galaxy—the commu- 
nity of billions-of stars in which the Earth is lo- 
cated. These scientists hope to learn the shape of 
the galaxy, the location of its center, what its 
spiral arms look like . . . information invaluable 
to science. 

To overcome reception noises that might ob- 

scure these space signals, Sylvania engineers de- 
veloped crystals of the lowest noise factor, known 
as “microwave mixer diodes” capable of detecting 
the extremely weak signals. 
Through such research and development, plus ad- 
vanced production techniques, Sylvania has won 
recognition as a leader in Lighting, Radio, Elec- 
tronics, and Television. Sylvania scientists and 
engineers are constantly uncovering new knowl- 
edge ... developing new and improved methods 
and devices to meet ever-expanding needs. 








Sylvania Electric Products Inc. Ds 1740 Broadway, New York 19,.N. Y. 


in Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING - RADIO - ELECTRONICS -: TELEVISION 
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